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Foreword 


THE  family  comes  from  pioneer  stock. 

John  Driscoll,  grand-uncle  of  John  P.  Coghlan, 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Ireland  in  1848  and  to 
California  in  1849  or  1850  and  settled  in  Nevada  County. 
His  niece,  Mary  Catherine  Deasy,  joined  him  in  the  early 
1870s  and  in  1876  married  Daniel  Charles  Coghlan  at 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County.  John  P.  Coghlan  was  their 
first  child,  born  in  the  mining  town  of  North  Columbia, 
Nevada  County,  November  25,  1876. 

Daniel  Granvil  Hunt,  grand-uncle  of  Mabel  K.  Coghlan, 
came  to  California  from  Huntsville,  Missouri,  in  1851  and 
settled  in  Shasta  County.  His  sister,  Zylpha  Jane  Hunt 
Manahan,  who  was  a  grandmother  of  Mabel  K.  Coghlan, 
followed  him  across  the  plains  with  her  family  in  1861. 
While  she  was  en  route,  crossing  Nevada,  a  daughter  was 
born  to  her  in  a  covered  wagon.  This  daughter,  Nevada 
Florence  Manahan  Kearney,  was  the  mother  of  Mabel  K. 
Coghlan,  who  was  born  in  Hollister,  San  Benito  County, 
California,  December  27,  1883. 

On  her  father’s  side,  Mabel  K.  Coghlan’s  family  goes  back 
to  the  Manogues,  who  settled  in  Moore’s  Flat  in  Nevada 
County,  California,  about  1853,  and  to  the  Doolings,  who 
settled  there  in  1858.  One  member  of  the  Manogue  family, 
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Patrick  Manogue,  who  was  a  grand-uncle  of  Mabel  K. 
Coghlan,  became  a  priest  and  was  a  distinguished  figure  in 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  the  turbulent  days  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  mines.  He  later  became  Bishop  of  Sacramento. 

A  cousin  of  Mrs.  Coghlan,  Maurice  T.  Dooling,  who  was 
born  in  Moore's  Flat,  October  12,  1860,  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  a  District  Attorney,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  San  Benito  County,  and  an  outstanding  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  San  Francisco. 


CHAPTER  1 


John  P.  Coghlan 
and  Ann  Mabel  Kearney 

JOHN  P.  COGHLAN  and  Ann  Mabel  Kearney  were 
married  in  Hollister,  San  Benito  County,  California,  on 
April  25,  1911.*  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Brady  in  Sacred  Heart  Church.  Wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  ceremony  were  Judge  Frank  H.  Dunne  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Mary  Katharine  Coghlan,  sister  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  (later  Mrs.  James  P.  Butler). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coghlan  took  up  residence  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  ever  since  have  resided  in  San  Francisco — 
first  in  an  apartment  at  1302  Taylor  Street,  then  in  flats  at 
1713  Hyde  Street  and  at  2736  Pierce  Street,  then  in  a  house 
at  1713  Green  Street,  and  finally  in  their  present  home  at 
2813  Scott  Street,  purchased  May  11,  1922. 

Four  children  were  born  of  the  marriage :  Elizabeth  Ann 
Coghlan,  October  11,  1913;  John  Philip  Coghlan,  January 
21,  1916;  Virginia  Lee  Coghlan,  July  8,  1917,  and  Jean 
Ellin  Coghlan,  January  24,  1922.  All  four  were  born  in 
San  Francisco. 


*They  first  met  in  April,  1908,  on  a  train  en  route  to  Yosemite  Valley  to 
attend  a  session  of  the  Grand  Parlor  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West, 
he  as  a  delegate  and  she  as  a  guest  of  her  cousin,  Hon.  Maurice  T.  Dooling, 
then  Grand  President  of  the  order. 
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Elizabeth  Ann  was  born  in  Adler  Sanitarium  (now  Notre 
Dame  Hospital),  Broadway  and  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The 
family  residence  then  was  1713  Hyde  Street. 

John  Philip  was  born  at  2736  Pierce  Street. 

Virginia  Lee  was  born  at  1713  Green  Street. 

Jean  Ellin  was  born  in  Adler  Sanitarium  (now  Notre 
Dame  Hospital),  Broadway  and  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The 
family  residence  then  was  1713  Green  Street. 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  was  the  attending  physician  at  all 
four  births. 

Elizabeth  Ann,  Virginia  Lee  and  Jean  Ellin  were  bap¬ 
tized  in  St.  Brigid’s  Church,  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Broad¬ 
way,  San  Francisco— Elizabeth  Ann  on  November  16,  1913, 
Virginia  Lee  on  August  15,  1917,  and  Jean  Ellin  on  March 
5,  1922.  John  Philip  was  baptized  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Green  and  Steiner  Streets,  San  Francisco, 
on  March  5,  1916. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Coghlan  attended  Miss  Hamlin’s  and  Miss 
Burke’s  Schools  in  San  Francisco  and  Mills  College  in  Oak¬ 
land.  She  was  graduated  from  Miss  Burke’s  in  1930  and 
from  Mills  with  the  class  of  1934.  She  married  James  Voris 
Lawry  of  Palo  Alto,  California,  October  29,  1935.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Ramm  at  Old  Mission  Dolores,  San  Francisco,  California. 
They  have  four  sons:  James  Voris  Lawry,  Jr.,  born 
May  8,  1940;  John  Coghlan  Lawry,  born  April  16,  1943; 
Stephen  Slade  Lawry,  born  November  7,  1944,  and  George 
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Vance  Lawry  II,  born  October  20,  1949.  They  reside  in 
their  own  home  at  2731  Green  Street,  San  Francisco.  James 
Lawry  is  a  special  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  with  offices  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table,  a  national 
organization  of  insurance  men  who  have  sold  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  life  insurance  a  year,  for  three  consecutive  years. 

John  Philip  Coghlan  attended  Grant  Grammar  School 
and  Lowell  High  School  in  San  Francisco,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Harvard  Law  School;  and  took  special  courses 
for  one  year  in  the  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
He  was  graduated  from  Grant  in  1928,  Lowell  in  1932, 
Stanford  in  1936,  and  Harvard  in  1939.  John  Philip  mar¬ 
ried  Barbara  Ramsay  Blyth,  September  20,  1941.  The  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Ramm  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  Burlin¬ 
game,  San  Mateo  County,  California.  They  have  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Blyth  Coghlan,  born  October  20,  1942,  in  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Miami  Beach,  Florida;  Celia  Coghlan,  born  July 
9,  1945,  in  Doctor’s  Hospital,  New  York  City,  New  York; 
Phyllis  Coghlan,  born  July  29,  1948,  in  Mills  Hospital,  San 
Mateo,  California,  and  John  Philip  Coghlan  III,  born 
May  6,  1951,  in  Mills  Hospital,  San  Mateo,  California. 
They  now  reside  in  their  own  home  at  1800  Floribunda 
Avenue,  Hillsborough,  San  Mateo  County,  California. 

John  Philip  Coghlan  served  in  the  Navy  in  World  War 
II.  He  was  commissioned  an  Ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps, 
January  8,  1941;  served  as  assistant  to  the  Supply  Officer, 
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United  States  Naval  Air  Station  in  Miami,  Florida;  as 
Supply  and  Disbursing  Officer,  United  States  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Station,  Hollywood,  Florida;  as  Supply  and  Disbursing 
Officer,  Naval  Salvage  Group,  Eighth  Fleet,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Oran,  Algiers,  North  Africa,  and  as  Supply  Officer, 
Resident  Salvage  Office,  Pier  88,  New  York.  He  was  ordered 
to  inactive  duty  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander,  October  16, 
1945,  and  now  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Chickering  and  Gregory. 

Virginia  Lee  Coghlan  attended  Miss  Hamlin’s  and  Miss 
Burke’s  Schools  in  San  Francisco  and  Mills  College  in  Oak¬ 
land.  She  was  graduated  from  Miss  Burke's  in  1936  and 
from  Mills  in  1940.  She  married  Randall  Cowan  MacLean 
of  Stockton,  California,  May  20,  1941.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Ramm  at 
St.  Brigid’s  Church,  San  Francisco.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren  :  Nancy  Lee  MacLean,  born  January  11,  1945,  in  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  and  Judith  Randall  Mac- 
Lean,  born  June  8,  1948,  in  Children’s  Hospital,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  They  reside  in  their  own  home  at  2505  Clarendon 
Avenue,  Stockton,  California,  where  Randall  MacLean  is 
engaged  in  extensive  farming  operations. 

Jean  Ellin  Coghlan  attended  Miss  Hamlin’s  and  Miss 
Burke’s  Schools  in  San  Francisco,  the  Katharine  Branson 
School  in  Ross,  and  Stanford  University.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  Katharine  Branson  School  in  1940  and  entered 
Stanford  in  the  same  year.  Before  she  completed  her  college 
work  Jean  Ellin  married  Francis  William  McChesney  of 
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Seattle,  Washington,  then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  July  20, 
1943,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Ramm  at  St.  Dominic’s 
Church,  San  Francisco.  When  Francis  William  McChesney 
was  released  from  service  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  he 
and  Jean  re-entered  Stanford  University  and  were  gradu¬ 
ated  together  in  June,  1946.  They  have  three  children: 
Peter  Brooks  McChesney,  born  January  27,  1948,  in  the 
Palo  Alto  Hospital,  Palo  Alto,  California;  Kerry  Ann  Mc¬ 
Chesney,  born  March  8,  1951,  also  in  the  Palo  Alto  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  Jennifer  Scott  McChesney,  born  February  12, 
1953,  in  Stanford  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  California.  They 
now  reside  in  their  own  home  at  2763  Green  Street,  San 
Francisco.  When  Peter  Brooks  and  Kerry  Ann  were  born 
the  McChesneys  lived  at  1980  Santa  Cruz  Avenue,  Menlo 
Park,  California. 

Francis  William  McChesney  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  World  War  II.  Fie  left  Stanford  December  8, 
1941,  in  his  junior  year  to  enter  the  service;  was  sworn  in 
January  1 1,  1942,  as  an  Aviation  Cadet;  served  as  a  Lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  South  Pacific;  was  wounded  on  Guadalcanal, 
March  27,  1943 ;  later  saw  service  at  airfields  in  the  United 
States  and  when  ordered  to  inactive  duty  December  10, 
1945,  was  chief  test  pilot  at  Davis-Monthan  Field,  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  now  is  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 


CHAPTER  2 


John  P.  Coghlan’s  Family 

T  OHN  P.  COGHLAN  was  born  in  North  Columbia, 
I  Nevada  County,  California,  November  25,  1876,  the 
J  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Charles  Coghlan  and  Mary  Cath¬ 
erine  (Deasy)  Coghlan. 

His  father  (Daniel  Charles  Coghlan)  was  born  in  Baw- 
nea,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1848,  and  died  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  November  26,  1912,  aged  64  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  City  Attorney’s  office 
in  San  Francisco. 

His  mother  (Mary  Catherine  Deasy)  was  born  near 
Clonakilty,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  December  25,  1850,  and 
died  in  San  Francisco,  February  14,  1893,  aged  42  years. 

Both  were  buried  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  Colma,  San 
Mateo  County,  California. 

The  father  of  Daniel  Charles  Coghlan,  Patrick  Coghlan, 
died  in  Ireland  in  April,  1890,  aged  94  years.  His  mother, 
Catherine  (Holland)  Coghlan,  died  in  Ireland  in  March, 
1889,  aged  84  years. 

Daniel  Charles  Coghlan  left  Ireland  about  1868.  He 
landed  in  New  York  and  continued  to  California  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  After  a  short  stay  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  he  went  to  Nevada  County  to  engage  in  mining,  living 
in  North  Bloomfield,  Lake  City  and  North  Columbia.  He 
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was  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen  in  the  County  Court 
of  Nevada  County,  California,  August  31,  1875. 

Daniel  Charles  Coghlan  had  three  brothers  and  three 
sisters — John,  William,  Mary,  Patrick,  Hannah,  and  Ellen. 
He  was  the  second  youngest  of  the  family.  At  least  one 
brother  and  one  sister  remained  in  Ireland.  This  sister, 
Ellen,  married  a  man  named  Galvin.  One  of  her  sons, 
Michael  J.  Galvin,  came  to  California  about  1910  and  is 
now  a  resident  of  Hollister,  San  Benito  County,  California. 

Two  sisters  of  Daniel  Charles  Coghlan  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  One,  Mary,  married 
William  Knuth  and  the  other,  Hannah,  married  Louis 
Gregor.  Both  sisters  and  their  husbands  died  some  years 
ago.  Mary  had  several  children;  one,  a  daughter,  Ethel  A. 
Knuth,  survives  her  and  lives  in  Chicago  at  7600  North 
Green  View  Avenue. 

The  father  of  Mary  Catherine  (Deasy)  Coghlan  was 
Dennis  Deasy,  who  was  born  and  died  at  or  near  Clonakilty, 
County  Cork,  Ireland.  He  was  about  80  years  of  age  when 
he  died.  Her  mother  was  Mary  Catherine  Driscoll  ( Deasy) . 
She  too  was  born  at  or  near  Clonakilty  and  died  there  at  the 
reported  age  of  90. 

Mary  Catherine  (Deasy)  Coghlan  had  four  brothers  and 
one  sister,  Timothy  David,  Michael,  Dennis,  John,  and 
Anna.  She  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  70s,  with 
her  parents  and  her  brothers  Michael,  Dennis,  and  John, 
and  her  sister  Anna.  The  family  lived  for  a  time  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  then  the  parents 
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returned  to  Ireland  with  their  two  youngest  children,  John 
and  Anna.  Mary  Catherine  (Deasy)  Coghlan  and  her 
brothers,  Michael  and  Dennis  Deasy,  came  to  California, 
settling  in  North  Columbia,  where  their  maternal  uncle, 
John  Driscoll,  and  their  eldest  brother,  Timothy  David 
Deasy,  already  resided. 

Mary  Catherine  (Deasy)  Coghlan  lived  with  her  uncle, 
John  Driscoll,  and  his  wife,  until  February  26,  1876,  when 
she  and  Daniel  Charles  Coghlan  were  married.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Phelan. 

Timothy  David  Deasy  died  in  San  Francisco,  December 
22,  1912,  aged  62  years.  His  widow,  Mary  Jane  (O’Brien) 
Deasy  died  in  San  Francisco,  January  20,  1948,  aged  90 
years.  Both  were  buried  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery. 

Michael  Deasy  died  unmarried,  April  9,  1931,  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  age  of  78  years.  He  also  was  buried  in  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery. 

John  and  Anna  Deasy,  the  two  children  taken  back  to 
Ireland,  afterwards  returned  to  the  United  States,  John  to 
North  Columbia,  Nevada  County,  and  later  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Anna  to  Boston.  Anna  Deasy  died  in  Boston,  un¬ 
married,  about  three  years  after  she  returned. 

Dennis  and  John  Deasy  never  married,  as  far  as  known, 
and  in  later  years  lost  touch  with  the  family.  Both  are 
believed  to  have  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 
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Timothy  David  Deasy  had  six  children:  Frank  T.  Deasy, 
Morgan  J.  Deasy,  Catherine  Ursula  Deasy,  Leonora  M. 
Deasy,  Genevieve  L.  Deasy,  and  Marcella  D.  Deasy. 

Frank  T.  Deasy  married  Zeta  A.  Mendel,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Louis  C.  Mendel,  a  well  known  San  Francisco  physi¬ 
cian,  and  they  reside  at  1960  Vallejo  Street,  San  Francisco. 
They  had  four  children:  Francis  Mendel  Deasy,  deceased, 
Patricia  Aileen  Deasy  (Mrs.  James  Louis  Bloch),  Barbara 
Anne  Deasy  (Mrs.  Daniel  J.  O’Brien),  and  Constance  Ann 
Deasy. 

Frank  T.  Deasy  is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.  Earlier  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  a  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court. 

Morgan  J.  Deasy  married  Winifred  McGurrin.  He  died 
in  San  Francisco,  March  25,  1939,  without  issue. 

Catherine  Ursula  Deasy  joined  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  is  now  known  as  Sister  Mary  Canisius,  living 
in  a  convent  in  San  Jose. 

Leonora  M.  Deasy  died  unmarried,  in  San  Francisco, 
March  13,  1949. 

Genevieve  L.  Deasy  married  Sayers  H.  Beane,  an  auditor 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  They  reside  at  901 -36th 
Street,  Sacramento,  California.  They  have  no  children. 

Marcella  D.  Deasy  married  William  A.  Dowling,  an 
official  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  now  retired.  They  reside 
at  930  Faxon  Avenue,  San  Francisco.  They  have  three  sons, 
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Dr.  William  Francis  Dowling,  at  present  a  Medical  Officer 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force;  Morgan  James  Dowling, 
a  student  at  the  University  of  California,  and  Philip  Mark 
Dowling,  soon  to  enter  college. 

John  Driscoll,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Mary  Catherine 
(Deasy)  Coghlan,  mentioned  earlier,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1824.  He  came  to  the  United  States  about  1848  and  to 
California  in  1849  or  1850.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Nevada  County  and  engaged  in  placer  mining  in  Chero¬ 
kee,  Badger  Hill  and  You  Bet.  A  claim  worked  by  him  at 
You  Bet  is  still  in  the  family.  He  finally  settled  in  North 
Columbia,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  June  21,  1894, 
at  the  age  of  70  years.  His  wife,  Johanna  Driscoll,  also  a 
native  of  Ireland,  died  April  24,  1910,  at  the  age  of  77  years. 
Both  were  buried  in  the  West  Broad  Street  Cemetery  in 
Nevada  City,  California.  They  left  no  children. 

In  1890  Daniel  Charles  Coghlan  decided  to  move  his 
family  to  San  Francisco.  He  himself  came  to  San  Francisco 
in  that  year  and  in  1891  his  family  followed  him.  There 
then  were  six  children:  John  P.,  Timothy  William,  Daniel 
Lester,  Dennis  Michael,  James  Henry  and  Mary  Katharine, 
all  of  whom  were  born  in  North  Columbia,  Nevada  County. 
A  seventh  child,  Thomas  Francis,  was  born  in  San  Francisco. 
Thomas  Francis  was  a  twin;  the  other  child  died  at  birth. 

Timothy  William  Coghlan  was  born  January  5,  1878.  He 
died  in  San  Francisco,  August  14,  1896,  aged  18  years,  and 
was  buried  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery. 
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Daniel  Lester  Coghlan  was  born  May  27,  1879,  and  died 
unmarried  in  San  Francisco,  May  10,  1919.  He  also  was 
buried  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery. 

Dennis  Michael  Coghlan  was  born  December  18,  1880, 
and  died  in  San  Francisco,  October  24,  1944.  He  married 
Mary  Agnes  Healy  and  had  four  children,  all  of  whom 
are  married  and  live  in  San  Francisco:  Mary  Agnes  to 
Frederic  B.  Nerney,  Regina  Rita  to  Richard  A.  Hage- 
mann,  Ann  Claire  to  Anthony  J.  Di  Luzio  and  Catherine 
Denise  to  Elio  J.  Minucciani.  All  have  children. 

Dennis  Michael  Coghlan  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  in  San  Francisco  when  a  young  man  and  for  many 
years  was  a  well  known  member  of  that  profession,  with 
offices  at  Ninth  and  Mission  Streets.  His  death  resulted 
from  injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

James  Henry  Coghlan  was  born  February  22,  1883.  He  is 
unmarried  and  resides  in  San  Francisco.  He  recently  retired 
from  his  position  as  heating  engineer  in  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department. 

Mary  Katharine  Coghlan  was  born  May  2,  1889.  She  was 
married  October  IS,  1913,  in  Sacred  Heart  Church,  San 
Francisco,  to  James  Patrick  Butler  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
then  Branch  Manager  for  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  now  a  real  estate  dealer  in  San  Francisco. 
They  have  two  children,  Kathleen  Crane  Butler  and  Jane 
Patricia  Butler.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  live  at  627  Fifteenth 
Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
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Kathleen  Crane  Butler  married  Paul  Eugene  McKenna, 
June  23,  1942,  at  Star  of  the  Sea  Church,  San  Francisco, 
and  they  reside  in  Hollister.  They  have  two  children :  Ann 
Kathleen  McKenna  and  Jean  Marie  McKenna. 

Jane  Patricia  Butler  married  Wyatt  St.  Barbe  Eustis,  Jr., 
October  13,  1942,  at  Star  of  the  Sea  Church,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  they  reside  in  Burlingame.  They  have  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Wyatt  St.  Barbe  Eustis  III,  Katharine  Gladys  Eustis, 
James  Butler  Eustis,  and  Janet  Ann  Eustis. 

Thomas  Francis  Coghlan  was  born  October  19,  1892.  He 
married  Bernice  C.  Rayne,  a  widow  who  had  one  child,  Mae 
Lillian  Rayne  (now  Mrs.  Clifford  Ellis) .  No  children  were 
born  of  this  marriage.  Bernice  Rayne  Coghlan  died  in  San 
Francisco,  July  7,  1950.  Thomas  Francis  Coghlan  married 
Margaret  Witzling,  July  14,  1952;  they  have  no  children. 
He  is  employed  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
San  Francisco,  and  resides  in  San  Mateo  County. 

During  World  War  I,  Thomas  Francis  Coghlan  served 
in  the  United  States  Infantry.  He  was  stationed  for  most 
of  his  service  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington. 


.. 


CHAPTER  3 


Ann  Mabel  Kearney’s  Family, 
Father’s  Side 

ANN  MABEL  KEARNEY  was  born  in  Hollister,  San 
Benito  County,  California,  December  27,  1883.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  James  Aloysius  Kearney  and 
Nevada  Florence  (Manahan)  Kearney,  who  were  married 
December  3,  1882,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Mahoney  in  the 
parish  house  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Hollister. 

Her  father,  James  Aloysius  Kearney,  was  born  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut,  September  4,  1856.  He  came  to  California 
when  a  child  and  lived  for  a  time  with  his  widowed  mother 
at  Moore’s  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California,  and  later  in 
Virginia  City,  Nevada.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Santa  Clara 
College  and  after  graduation  settled  in  Hollister.  At  various 
times  he  was  editor  and  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Hollister 
Bee  and  the  Hollister  Free  Lance ,  and  held  a  number  of 
county  offices,  including  that  of  Sheriff.  He  died  in  Hol¬ 
lister  on  January  11,  1915,  and  was  buried  there  in  Calvary 
Cemetery. 

James  Aloysius  Kearney  was  one  of  two  sons  of  James 
Kearney  and  Ann  (Nancy)  Manogue  Kearney.  His  brother, 
Edward  L.  Kearney,  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
April  26,  1853,  and  died  in  Oakland,  Alameda  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  March  11,  1923.  Edward  L.  Kearney  lived  for  a 
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time  in  Butte,  Montana,  where  he  married  and  where  his 
wife  died  before  he  returned  to  California.  He  had  no 
children. 

James  Kearney,  father  of  James  A.  and  Edward  L.,  was 
born  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  about  1824.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  late  forties,  settling  in  Connecticut.  He 
married  Ann  (Nancy)  Manogue  in  Pittsfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  February  6,  1852.  Patrick  Manogue  and  Julia  Man¬ 
ogue  were  witnesses  to  the  ceremony. 

James  Kearney  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  in  the  County  Court  of  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  June  16,  1853.  He  then  resided  in 
Canaan,  Litchfield  County,  and  was  about  29  years  of  age. 
He  died  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a  few  months  before 
the  birth  of  James  Aloysius  Kearney. 

Ann  (Nancy)  Manogue  (wife  of  James  Kearney)  was 
born  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Desart,  near  Calan,  in  County 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  the  third  child  of  Patrick  Manogue  and 
Catherine  Costigan  Manogue,  both  of  whom  died  in  Ire¬ 
land.  She  had  three  brothers  and  three  sisters,  named  in  this 
order :  Michael,  J ulia,  J ames,  Mary,  Patrick  and  Catherine. 

Ann  (Nancy)  Manogue  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1848  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  They 
later  came  to  California,  about  1853,  and  located  in  Moore’s 
Flat,  Nevada  County.  Some  members  of  the  family  lived  for 
a  time  in  Iowa  before  coming  to  California. 

Michael  Manogue  married  and  left  two  daughters,  Cath- 
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erine,  who  died  unmarried,  and  Ellen,  who  married  and 
left  three  children,  whose  names  are  not  available. 

Julia  Manogue  married  John  Sullivan;  had  no  children; 
died  in  Hollister,  California,  July  4,  1895,  aged  71  years. 
Her  husband,  John  Sullivan,  was  born  in  County  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  in  1820.  He  died  in  Hollister,  California,  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1900,  aged  80  years. 

James  Manogue,  unmarried,  was  killed  in  an  accident 
in  a  mine  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  the  late  sixties  or 
early  seventies. 

Mary  Manogue  married  Timothy  Dooling  at  Canaan, 
Connecticut,  in  1855  or  1856.  She  died  in  Hollister,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  July  4,  1902. 

Timothy  Dooling  (husband  of  Mary  Manogue)  was  born 
in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  in  1822  and  died  in  Hollister, 
February  22,  1895,  aged  73  years.  He  came  to  California 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1858  and  located  at  Moore’s 
Flat,  Nevada  County,  where  he  and  his  brothers  mined  in 
a  placer  diggings  known  as  Dooling’s  Point.  In  1868  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  San  Francisco  and  in  1869  to  San 
Benito  County,  settling  on  a  ranch  near  Hollister. 

Mary  Manogue  Dooling  and  Timothy  Dooling  had  nine 
children : 

(1)  Mary,  born  in  Canaan,  Connecticut,  who  died  there 
in  childhood. 

(2)  Julia,  born  in  Canaan,  Connecticut,  who  also  died 
in  Canaan  in  childhood. 
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(3)  Ellen,  born  April  13,  1854,  in  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
who  became  a  Sister  of  Charity  and  was  stationed  for  many 
years  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Milwaukee.  She  died  in 
Milwaukee,  November  30,  1937. 

(4)  Catherine  Agnes,  born  February  15,  1858,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  who  married  John  O’Connell.  She  died 
April  14,  1932,  in  Hollister,  California.  Four  children  were 
born  of  this  marriage:  Raymond,  Augustus,  Veronica  and 
Aloysius.  Raymond  died  in  1945. 

(5)  Michael,  born  in  Moore’s  Flat,  Nevada  County, 
California,  in  1859,  and  who  died  in  infancy. 

(6)  Maurice,  born  in  Moore’s  Flat,  Nevada  County, 
California,  October  12,  1860,  who  married  Ida  Wagner  of 
Hollister,  October  19,  1887,  and  who  died  in  San  Francisco, 
November  4,  1924.  Ida  Wagner  Dooling  died  October  7, 
1953,  in  Hollister,  aged  93  years. 

(7)  Patrick  James,  born  in  Moore’s  Flat,  Nevada 
County,  July  21,  1862,  and  who  died  in  Hollister,  May  17, 
1913.  He  was  married  to  Margaret  Davis  and  had  one  child, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  infancy  in  1894.  His  wife  died 
in  childbirth. 

(8)  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  in  Moore’s  Flat,  Nevada 
County,  who  died  in  childhood  in  San  Francisco. 

(9)  Anne  Louise,  born  March  10,  1864,  in  Moore’s  Flat, 
Nevada  County.  She  was  unmarried  and  died  in  Hollister, 
April  17,  1943. 
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Patrick  Manogue  was  born  March  IS,  1831.  He  became 
a  priest  and  later  a  bishop  and  died  in  Sacramento,  February 
27,  1895. 

Ann  (Nancy)  Manogue  Kearney,  who  was  the  mother 
of  James  Aloysius  Kearney,  and  who  came  to  California  as 
a  widow,  lived  with  her  brother,  Patrick  Manogue,  priest 
and  bishop,  at  Virginia  City,  Grass  Valley  and  Sacramento. 
She  died  in  Sacramento,  December  16,  1887,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Sacramento. 

Catherine  Manogue  married  Patrick  Fogarty  in  Nevada 
County  in  the  early  sixties.  Two  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage :  Nicholas  Joseph  and  Mary  Elizabeth.  Catherine 
Manogue  Fogarty  died  in  Moore’s  Flat,  September  21,  1869. 
Her  husband,  Patrick  Fogarty,  died  in  1871,  presumably 
in  Moore’s  Flat. 

Nicholas  Joseph  Fogarty  married  Catherine  Lamping 
on  June  3,  1900.  There  were  no  children  of  the  marriage. 
He  died  in  Sacramento,  California,  July  9,  1927.  His 
widow  died  in  San  Francisco,  August  2,  1941. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Fogarty  married  William  F.  Gormley 
of  Sacramento.  Three  children  were  born  of  this  marriage, 
William  Manogue  Gormley,  Thomas  Grace  Gormley  and 
Mary  Francis  Gormley.  Mary  Elizabeth  (Fogarty)  Gorm¬ 
ley  died  in  Sacramento,  January  2,  1934,  and  her  husband, 
William  F.  Gormley,  July  30,  1935.  Both  were  buried 
in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Sacramento. 

William  F.  Gormley  was  Sheriff  of  Sacramento  County 
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for  a  number  of  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  other  corporations. 

William  Manogue  Gormley  died  in  Sacramento,  April 
9,  1942.  He  was  married  and  left  three  children,  William 
Manogue  Gormley,  Barbara  Grace  Gormley,  and  John 
Francis  Gormley,  who  reside  in  Sacramento. 


CHAPTER  4 


Maurice  T.  Dooling, 
Scholar  and  Jurist 


MAURICE  T.  DOOLING  was  outstanding  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  Judge  in  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Courts.  He  was  baptized  Maurice  but  later  a 
teacher  added  “T”  to  his  name  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
cousin  also  named  Maurice,  who  attended  the  same  school. 
Educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Hollister  and  at  St.  Mary’s 
College,  then  in  San  Francisco,  he  studied  for  the  bar.  After 
admission  to  the  bar  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly 
from  San  Benito  and  Monterey  Counties  and  later  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  San  Benito  County  and  then 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  made  a  distinguished 
record  as  a  Judge  of  the  State  Court  and  on  June  27,  1913, 
was  appointed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  be  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 

a 

of  California.  He  served  with  distinction  in  that  Court  until 
his  death,  November  4,  1924.  He  was  buried  in  Calvary 
Cemetery,  Hollister,  and  on  his  headstone  appears  this 
inscription:  “He  loved  justice  and  despised  iniquity.” 

When  Judge  Dooling  died  the  Federal  District  Court  ad¬ 
journed  out  of  respect  to  his  memory.  In  ordering  the  ad¬ 
journment,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Partridge,  District  Judge, 
commented  upon  his  close  and  firm  friendship  with  Judge 
Dooling,  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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He  then  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  judges  throughout  the 
Union,  Judge  Dooling  was  one  of  the  really  great  judges 
of  the  country;  that  he  shone  as  a  true  and  genuine  scholar; 
that  his  learning  was  not  confined  to  his  profession  but  was 
as  wide  and  catholic  as  his  nature.  He  was  the  master  of 
many  languages  and  master  of  the  best  in  literature. 

Judge  Partridge  praised  Judge  Dooling  as  a  great  orator, 
who  by  his  oratory  and  the  example  of  his  life  was  able  to 
and  did  move  men  upwards,  always  in  the  direction  of 
higher  and  better  citizenship.  His  teaching  and  example 
in  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  had  an  influence 
upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  many  thousands  of  young 
men,  which  will  last  far  beyond  the  lives  of  men  now  living. 

“The  man,”  said  Judge  Partridge,  “was  honorable,  and 
good,  and  kind  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  life;  and  his  con¬ 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  this  Court  was  always  of  that  gentle, 
humane  character  which  tempers  justice  with  mercy.  But 
he  was  not  a  weak  man.  To  the  highest  degree  he  was  strong, 
and  when  there  was  any  real  evil,  his  scorn  would  shrivel 
the  falsehood  from  the  souls  of  men.  The  loss  to  this  Court 
is  so  great  that  in  my  opinion  it  can  scarcely  be  replaced.” 

The  newspapers  of  the  time  paid  many  high  tributes  to 
Judge  Dooling’s  character  and  learning.  One  of  these  trib¬ 
utes,  entitled  “The  Passing  of  a  Real  Man,”  was  published 
in  the  San  Francisco  Recorder,  official  organ  of  the  courts, 
November  7,  1924.  It  follows: 

“The  judiciary,  not  alone  of  California,  but  of  the  country, 
has  been  robbed  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  in  the 
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passing  of  United  States  District  Judge  Maurice  T.  Dooling, 
who  died  on  Tuesday  last  at  St.  Francis  Hospital. 

“Judge  Dooling  was  a  Californian,  born  of  pioneer  par¬ 
ents  in  a  mining  camp  in  Nevada  county,  a  region  of 
worked  out  placer  mines.  His  family  removed  to  San  Benito 
county,  then  only  partially  settled,  and  located  upon  a  farm 
near  Hollister. 

“Entering  St.  Mary’s  College  in  the  late  seventies,  he 
received  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1880  and  of  A.M.  in  1881.  For 
several  years  after  his  graduation  he  was  an  instructor  in 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  college  in  which  he  received  his 
education. 

“During  this  period  and  subsequently  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  opening  an  office  at  Hol¬ 
lister  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  early  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  affiliating  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
served  a  term  in  the  Assembly.  He  was  always  prominent 
at  the  State  conventions  of  the  party  and  his  eloquence  was 
often  heard  in  nominating  speeches  and  in  debate. 

“To  the  people  of  Hollister  and  San  Benito  County,  this 
simple,  kindly  scholar  was  known  as  ‘Bob,’  and  even  before 
he  went  upon  the  bench  he  was  resorted  to  as  an  arbitrator 
and  settler  of  disputes  between  his  neighbors. 

“In  1897  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  judge  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  making  for  himself  a  name  for  learning  and 
probity  that  reached  into  the  most  remote  corners  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  His  grasp  of  legal  problems  was  unusual  and  his 
decisions  remarkably  clear  in  their  content  and  expression. 
He  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  there  was 
nothing  profound  about  his  opinions ;  they  were  models  of 
simple  statement  and  clear,  correct  reasoning. 

“In  1913  President  Wilson  tendered  him  appointment  as 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  he  trans- 
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ferred  his  sphere  of  usefulness  and  service  from  Hollister  to 
San  Francisco.  He  brought  to  his  new  position  a  wealth  of 
wisdom  and  learning  that  made  him  recognized  as  a  judge 
not  only  of  great  ability,  but  of  fearless  integrity.  He  had 
been  known  to  the  bar  of  San  Francisco  before  coming  to 
the  Federal  bench,  thru  sitting  in  the  local  Superior  Court 
and  as  speaker  at  various  Bar  Association  meetings,  but  his 
services  on  the  Federal  Court  brought  him  into  greater 
prominence  and  fixed  his  mentality  and  scholarship  not 
alone  upon  the  bar  but  upon  his  colleagues  of  the  bench, 
who  recognized  in  him  a  judge  of  great  force  and  character. 

“Simple  himself  in  his  mode  of  life  and  thought,  Judge 
Dooling  had  no  use  for  sham  and  pretense.  When  it  was 
necessary  he  spoke  what  was  in  his  mind  and  with  pointed 
emphasis,  but  without  a  particle  of  malice  or  rancor  and 
always  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice. 

“Strong  in  his  religious  ideals  and  principles,  Judge  Dool¬ 
ing  was  yet  liberal  and  tolerant  of  the  ideals  and  beliefs  of 
others.  To  him  the  measure  of  a  man  was  his  conduct  and 
his  attitude  toward  his  work  or  his  profession  and  toward 
those  moral  principles  that  are  the  foundation  of  society. 
Truth  and  steadfastness  for  what  he  considered  right 
things  were  the  outstanding  features  of  Judge  Dooling’s 
character. 

“He  took  a  marked  interest  in  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  of  which  California  organization  he  was  at 
one  time  Grand  President,  and  it  was  his  zeal  for  the  order 
and  his  unwillingness  to  miss  a  session  of  the  Grand  Parlor 
that  induced  the  illness  of  which  he  subsequently  died. 

“Aside  from  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  if  there  was 
any  one  particular  thing  that  distinguished  Judge  Dooling 
it  was  his  love  of  justice.  To  him  it  was  an  abhorrent  thing 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  should  fall  upon  the  weak 
and  the  defenseless  rather  than  upon  the  rich  and  powerful, 
and  he  made  known  his  position  in  that  regard  many  times 
in  disposing  of  cases  coming  before  him  for  trial. 
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“Words  are  but  empty  things  when  used  in  dealing  with 
the  character  and  life  of  a  man  like  Judge  Maurice  T.  Bool¬ 
ing,  for  they  are  inadequate  to  convey  to  those  who  had  not 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance  or  friend¬ 
ship  the  full  measure  of  the  man  and  his  ideals. 

“To  those  outside  of  his  circle  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
there  has  been  removed  from  the  community  and  from  his 
sphere  of  usefulness  a  just  judge  and  a  righteous  man.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately  realize  not  only  their  own  loss  but  the 
loss  that  indirectly  falls  upon  society  thru  the  death  of  a 
high-minded  gentleman  and  an  upright  citizen. 

“Yesterday  at  Hollister  the  mortal  remains  of  Maurice 
T.  Dooling  were  laid  to  rest  with  the  comforting  ritual  of 
the  church  in  whose  teachings  he  had  been  reared  and  to 
whose  faith  he  clung.  Yet  despite  the  ancient  ceremonial 
with  which  the  church  clothes  its  last  ministrations  to  its 
children,  there  was  about  the  solemn  rites  that  dignified  but 
unaffected  simplicity  that  characterized  Judge  Dooling’s 
life  and  public  career. 

“He  was  a  simple,  kindly  man ;  a  student  and  a  scholar, 
learned  not  alone  in  the  law  but  in  the  classics.  Possessed 
of  ideals  of  the  very  highest  type,  he  had  the  unusual  faculty 
of  being  able  to  present  his  ideals  to  the  world  in  language 
at  once  simple  and  eloquent. 

“As  lawyer,  judge  and  man  he  held  his  torch  high  and 
cast  forth  upon  the  commonwealth  a  light  that,  tho  it  has 
been  extinguished,  will  ever  be  a  grateful  memory  to  those 
who  knew  him,  a  guide  to  those  who  followed  him,  and  an 
influence  for  good  in  the  communities  in  which  he  lived 
and  worked.” 

Judge  Dooling  was  the  Godfather  of  Ann  Mabel  (Kear¬ 
ney)  Coghlan  and  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann  Coghlan. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Dooling  had  three  sons,  born  in  Hollister, 
California:  Francis  James  Dooling,  born  August  25,  1888, 
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who  died  in  infancy;  Maurice  Timothy  Dooling,  born  No¬ 
vember  13,  1889,  and  Charles  Wagner  Dooling,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1891. 

Maurice  Timothy  Dooling  and  Charles  Wagner  Dooling 
were  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Hollister,  at  Santa 
Clara  College  and  at  Stanford  University,  where  both  took 
the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor.  Maurice  T.  Dooling  II  was 
for  several  years  an  assistant  City  Attorney  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  He  left  that  office  to  practice 
law  in  San  Francisco.  Later  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  San  Benito  County,  California,  filling  the 
bench  once  occupied  by  his  father.  In  1945,  after  a  number 
of  years  as  Superior  Judge,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Earl  Warren,  a  Judge  of  the  State  District  Court  of  Appeal 
at  San  Francisco,  which  office  he  now  holds.  He  married 
Mary  Margaret  Devlin  of  San  Francisco,  April  25,  1916, 
and  they  have  two  children,  both  born  in  San  Francisco, 
Mary  Margaret  (now  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Burkett,  Jr.)  and 
Alma  Ann  (now  Mrs.  William  J.  Dettweiler) . 

Charles  Wagner  Dooling  has  practised  law  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  since  graduating  from  Stanford.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  and  is  now  general  counsel  for  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  He  married  Faye  Gertrude  Graham 
of  Hollister,  February  10,  1917.  They  have  two  children, 
both  born  in  San  Francisco,  Katharine  Faye  (now  Mrs. 
Joseph  R.  Lacey,  Jr.)  and  Patrick  James  Dooling,  who  also 
is  married.  Both  have  children. 


CHAPTER  5 


Patrick  Manogue, 

Miner,  Priest,  Bishop 

PATRICK  MANOGUE  was  a  distinguished  figure  in 
the  pioneer  history  of  California  and  Nevada,  both  as 
a  churchman  and  a  civic  leader.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1848  and  first  settled  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In 
1850  he  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood.  An 
epidemic  of  cholera  caused  the  college  to  be  closed  in  1853, 
whereupon  he  came  to  California  and  settled  at  Moore’s 
Flat  in  Nevada  County.  From  1853  to  1856  he  worked  as 
a  miner  and  having  “made  his  pile”  went  to  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  studies  for 
the  priesthood.  He  was  ordained  by  Cardinal  Morlot  in 

Paris  in  1861-  1951658 

He  returned  to  California  and  in  1862  was  assigned  to 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  with  a  parish  that  covered  all  Ne¬ 
vada  and  part  of  Utah.  He  attained  widespread  fame 
among  the  pioneers  and  miners  of  Virginia  City  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  histories  of  the  Comstock,  such  as  “The 
Saga  of  the  Comstock,”  by  George  D.  Lyman,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  in  1934.  He  built  the  first  church  in 
Virginia  City,  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Mountains,  in  1868.  The 
church  was  burned  in  1875  and  was  rebuilt  by  him  in  1876. 
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On  January  16,  1881,  Father  Manogue  was  appointed 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Grass  Valley,  California.  In  1884  he 
was  made  Bishop  and  in  1886,  the  mining  towns  having 
declined  in  importance,  he  removed  the  bishopric  from 
Grass  Valley  to  Sacramento. 

In  Sacramento,  Bishop  Manogue  built  a  cathedral  at 
Tenth  and  K  Streets,  which  was  dedicated  June  29,  1889, 
and  was  described  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day  as  “one 
of  the  most  imposing  churches  in  the  country.” 

Bishop  Manogue  died  February  27,  1895,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Sacramento. 

In  “Hallowed  Were  the  Gold  Dust  Trails,”  by  Henry  L. 
Walsh,  S.J.,  published  by  the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
Press  in  1946,  considerable  space  is  given  to  Bishop  Man¬ 
ogue.  Regarding  his  work  as  a  miner  in  Moore’s  Flat  (page 
179)  it  is  said : 

“He  was  a  young  man  of  great  frame  and  strength,  and 
worked  tirelessly  from  morn  till  night.  He  occupied  a  cabin 
by  himself,  and  he  put  in  every  spare  moment  and  every 
evening  in  study.  Whenever  a  dispute  arose,  Manogue  was 
always  the  arbitrator.  Both  sides  knew  that  he  was  perfectly 
fair-minded,  and  were  always  willing  to  abide  by  his  deci¬ 
sion.  He  prevented  many  a  fight  among  the  miners,  who 
respected  his  powerful  Celtic  physique. 

“At  a  banquet  tendered  in  his  honor  in  the  Golden  Eagle 
Hotel  on  September  25,  1889,  in  Sacramento,  Bishop  Man¬ 
ogue  said :  ‘It  is  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago  since  I  passed 
through  Sacramento  on  my  way  to  the  mines.  Everybody 
was  then  seeking  fortunes,  and  I  myself  handled  the  sledge 
and  drill,  with  Judge  Caldwell  of  Nevada  City  for  a  partner. 
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It  was  not  by  rail  or  river  that  I  traveled  then,  but  by  the 
rough  and  slow  coach  into  the  mountains  to  face  bedrock 
in  a  tunnel,  for  weal  or  woe.  Fortune  smiled  and  my  labor 
was  rewarded  with  a  competence.  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
become  a  good  priest  of  the  Church,  I  would  be  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world.’  ” 

Writing  of  the  turbulent  1860s  (page  209)  Father  Walsh 
reports  that: 

“During  all  these  years  there  was  no  single  individual  who 
was  more  highly  respected  than  Father  Patrick  Manogue.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  understood  men,  and  not  only 
with  members  of  his  own  faith,  but  with  members  of  all 
classes  and  creeds  he  gained  the  reputation  of  trusting 
friend,  beloved  counselor  and  Good  Samaritan.  He  gave  to 
all  inspiration  towards  a  cleaner  and  nobler  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  by  his  shining  example  of  a  daily  life,  modeled  on  that 
of  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  His  benign  and  kindly  in¬ 
fluence  spread  itself  into  the  mansions  of  the  mighty  and 
the  modest  homes  of  the  laboring  miner,  and  even  into  the 
more  unfortunate  habitations  where  God  did  not  often 
enter.  To  use  a  common  though  very  forceful  expression: 
‘They  all  swore  by  Father  Manogue’.” 

The  “History  of  the  Comstock  Lode”  (1943)  published 
by  Grant  Smith,  a  native  son  of  Virginia  City,  has  this  to 
say  of  Bishop  Manogue  when  he  was  a  parish  priest  in 
Nevada: 

“Father  Manogue  was  a  giant  of  a  man,  with  a  rough- 
hewn  face,  a  big  heart,  and  a  fine  mind.  He  had  been  a  placer 
miner  in  California  before  going  to  Paris  to  study  for  the 
priesthood,  and  his  life  was  marked  by  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness.  His  parishioners  numbered  more  than 
those  of  all  the  other  churches,  and  for  twenty-four  years 
he  gave  to  them  a  measure  of  devotion  such  as  only  a  great 
soul  could  offer  and  a  great  body  endure.  He  was  six  feet 
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three  inches  in  height  and  weighed  two  hundred  fifty 
pounds.  In  his  cassock  he  looked  as  tall  as  a  steeple.  His 
strong  influence  was  always  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.” 

In  “Hallowed  Were  the  Gold  Dust  Trails”  (page  464) 
there  appears  this  commentary  on  the  Manogue  family  from 
the  pen  of  Honorable  Maurice  T.  Dooling,  Jr.,  at  present 
associate  justice  of  the  State  District  Court  of  Appeal : 

“As  a  member  of  the  third  generation  of  the  Manogue 
family,  I  humbly  submit  these  facts,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  are  at  the  present  time  nowhere  else  available.  My 
mind  groping  back  through  the  haze  of  family  tradition 
reveals  impressions  oft  repeated  of  Patrick  Manogue’s 
humble  origin,  and  the  hardships  of  his  youth  and  man¬ 
hood.  I  ask  you  to  picture  with  me  for  a  moment  a  simple 
cottage  in  the  Irish  countryside,  something  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  There  you  will  find  little  Patrick,  a  robust  lad 
of  three,  living  in  a  thatched  cottage  with  his  six  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  remains  of  their  father  had  just 
been  lowered  into  the  earth  beside  the  body  of  their  mother, 
who  had  preceded  her  husband  in  death  only  a  few  short 
weeks.  The  seven  lonely  orphans,  Michael  and  Julia,  Anne, 
Mary,  Patrick,  James  and  Catherine,  had  lost  their  beloved  par¬ 
ents  in  such  a  brief  period  that  grief,  still  unassuaged,  merges 
with  a  new  source  of  perplexity  in  their  childish  hearts. 
Michael,  the  oldest  boy,  just  turned  fifteen,  must  now  take 
his  place  as  head  of  the  destitute  family,  and  Julia  at  four¬ 
teen  must  assume  the  duties  of  housewife.  Somehow,  they 
managed  to  hold  the  little  flock  together.  It  was  not  long 
before  Michael,  the  eldest,  in  search  of  more  efficacious 
means  of  providing  for  the  family,  emigrated  to  America. 

One  by  one  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  other  children  to 
live  with  him  in  the  land  across  the  sea.  At  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  Patrick  arrived,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  managed  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  begin  his  studies 
in  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Illinois  ;  his  ambition  was  to  become 
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a  priest  some  day  and  in  order  to  put  himself  through 
divinity  school,  he  left  for  the  mines  of  California,  which  in 
1852  were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity.  In  three  years 
he  accumulated  enough  money  to  journey  to  Paris 
where,  after  attending  the  courses  of  the  Sulpician  Sem¬ 
inary,  he  was  finally  ordained  by  Cardinal  Morlot.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  came  back  to  his  beloved  California,  filled 
with  the  desire  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
faithful  in  the  mining  communities  of  the  Golden  State.” 

According  to  “Hallowed  Are  the  Gold  Dust  Trails” 
(page  465)  : 

“Once  seen  or  met,  Bishop  Manogue  could  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  He  was  to  the  observer  a  big-hearted,  fatherly  sort  of 
person,  six-foot-three  in  height,  with  a  shock  of  curly  black 
hair ;  a  striking  figure,  yet  at  all  times  approachable,  inviting 
sociability  with  the  kindly  gleam  in  his  big  Irish  eyes.  He 
was  naturally  sympathetic  toward  those  hard-working 
miners  who  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  lordly  Sierra.  He 
understood  the  problems  and  cares  of  these  rugged  adven¬ 
turers  because  he  was  one  of  them.  As  a  priest  he  not  only 
knew  these  men  and  women  but  he  loved  them  all,  rich  and 
poor  alike.  .  .  . 

“His  parish  in  Nevada  in  the  early  ’60s  covered  an  im¬ 
mense  territory,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  friend,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  the  families  of  the  miners  but  even 
by  the  Indians  of  the  sagebrush  plains,  many  of  whom  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  Catholic  fold.  These  could 
always  be  distinguished  by  the  Irish  names  he  bestowed 
upon  them  in  baptism. 

“Heroic  tales  are  told  of  the  courage  and  zeal  and  tender¬ 
ness  he  displayed  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  On  one 
occasion  he  rode  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  prepare 
a  man  for  death,  after  the  sentence  of  hanging  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him.  On  talking  with  the  condemned  man 
and  being  convinced  that  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
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stances  in  the  case,  he  rode  back  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  again  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  blizzard  of  a  Nevada 
winter,  made  his  way  to  the  governor  of  the  territory,  se¬ 
cured  a  reprieve  and  finally  full  pardon  for  the  unfortunate 
individual.  .  .  . 

“It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  brave  the  most  severe 
snowstorms  of  winter  on  foot  or  on  horseback  in  traveling 
from  one  lonely  town  to  another  to  offer  services  for  the 
faithful,  and  when  overtaken  at  night,  sleeping  in  deserted 
cabins  or  on  the  floor  in  an  overcrowded  hotel  or  in  the 
back  of  a  barroom ;  and  once  when  he  lost  the  trail,  he  was 
taken  in  by  the  Indians  and  bedded  down  for  the  night  in 
the  wigwam  of  the  chief.  For  twenty  years  he  kept  vigil 
over  his  flock  on  the  Comstock,  through  the  ever-shifting 
scenes  of  its  excitement,  calamities,  prosperity  and  depres¬ 
sion,  with  the  undying  solicitude  of  a  good  and  faithful 
Shepherd.  .  .  . 

“Bishop  Manogue  died  on  February  27,  1895.  He  sleeps 
his  last  sleep  in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery  in  Sacramento,  and 
tradition  still  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  this  noble  Irish 
prelate  as  a  distinguished  lover  of  God  and  a  friend  of  man.” 
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CHAPTER  6 


Ann  Mabel  Kearney’s  Family, 
Mother’s  Side 

'IN  MABEL  KEARNEY’S  mother,  Nevada  Flor- 


ence  (Manahan)  Kearney,  was  born  in  a  covered 


wagon  on  the  Nevada  side  of  the  Nevada-California 
border,  August  26,  1861.  On  arriving  in  California  her 
family  located  in  Shasta  County,  then  in  Colusa  County, 
and  for  a  time  lived  in  Newport,  Oregon,  and  in  Lakeport, 
Lake  County,  California,  finally  settling  in  Hollister,  San 
Benito  County,  California,  in  1872.  When  the  family  moved 
to  Hollister,  Nevada  Florence  was  about  eleven  years  old. 
She  lived  there  until  her  death  on  November  6,  1941.  She 
was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  Calvary  Cemetery  in 
Hollister. 

Nevada  Florence  Manahan  was  married  to  James  Aloy- 
sius  Kearney,  December  3,  1882,  in  the  parish  house  of 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Hollister.  The  officiating  clergy¬ 
man  was  Rev.  Patrick  Mahoney. 

Nevada  Florence  (Manahan)  Kearney  was  the  third  of 
four  daughters  born  to  Larkin  Manahan  and  Zylpha  Jane 
(Hunt)  Manahan.  Her  three  sisters  were  named  Sarah 
Frances,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Virginia  Lee. 

(1)  Sarah  Frances  Manahan  was  born  in  Huntsville, 
Missouri,  September  7,  1854.  She  married  Sanford  Carter 
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in  Newport,  Oregon,  and  lived  in  Jacksonville,  Oregon, 
until  her  death  about  1880.  She  left  several  children,  record 
of  whom  is  not  available. 

(2)  Mary  Elizabeth  Manahan  was  born  in  Huntsville, 
Missouri,  April  21,  1857,  and  died  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
on  December  25,  1882.  She  married  James  Hiram  Ebi, 
July  20,  1879.  They  had  one  child,  Alice  May  Ebi,  born 
in  San  Luis  Obispo,  September  21,  1880.  She  moved  to 
Hollister  shortly  after  her  mother’s  death,  where  she  was 
reared  by  her  grandmother.  She  attended  the  Hollister 
schools  and  the  University  of  California,  where  she  received 
a  Master’s  Degree  in  English.  She  became  the  principal 
of  the  McCloud  School  in  Siskiyou  County,  California,  and 
later  taught  school  at  or  near  Fresno.  She  is  unmarried  and 
now  resides  in  Los  Angeles.  Her  father,  James  Hiram  Ebi, 
who  was  born  July  19,  1849,  died  in  Berkeley  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

(3)  Virginia  Lee  Manahan  was  born  in  Colusa,  Colusa 
County,  California,  February  15,  1865.  She  died  in  Colusa, 
October  20,  1868,  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  years. 

Larkin  Manahan,  father  of  Nevada  Florence  (Manahan) 
Kearney  was  born  in  Maryland,  February  1,  1813.  He 
died  in  Hollister,  California,  January  30,  1888,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery  there.  He  moved  from 
Maryland  to  Virginia  and  later  to  Missouri.  He  married 
and  had  three  sons,  Niley,  Clay  and  George  Manahan.  His 
wife  died  in  Missouri  in  1850  or  1851,  and  on  January  6, 
1853,  in  Huntsville,  Missouri,  he  married  Zylpha  Jane 
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(Hunt)  Moore,  a  widow  with  one  child,  William  Moore. 

Larkin  Manahan  was  a  wheelwright,  but  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  brothers-in-law,  invested  in  cattle  to  be  driven  to 
California.  Joining  a  wagon  train  in  St.  Louis  in  1861,  he 
came  with  his  family  (the  three  boys  by  his  first  wife,  two 
daughters  by  his  second  wife,  his  wife  and  her  son,  William 
Moore)  to  Shasta  County,  California,  where  Daniel  Granvil 
Hunt  and  several  other  brothers  and  sisters  of  his  wife  had 
already  settled. 

The  cattle  venture  was  unsuccessful  and  the  Manahans 
moved  to  Colusa  County,  where  Larkin  again  took  up  the 
work  of  a  wheelwright.  Niley  Manahan,  becoming  sick, 
they  moved  to  Newport,  Oregon,  in  search  of  a  better  cli¬ 
mate.  Here  Larkin  Manahan  took  up  some  land,  but,  as 
southern  Oregon  then  was  only  sparsely  settled,  he  found 
living  conditions  too  difficult  and  after  a  year  moved  to 
Lakeport,  Lake  County,  California,  where  Niley  and 
George  died,  unmarried,  in  their  early  twenties. 

From  Lakeport  in  1872  Larkin  Manahan  moved  with 
his  family  to  Hollister,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
wheelwright  and  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1888. 

i 

The  surviving  son  by  his  first  marriage,  Clay  Manahan, 
who  was  born  in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  August  26,  1848, 
died  in  Hollister,  March  9,  1882. 

Larkin  Manahan  had  several  brothers,  one  of  whom 
settled  in  Ohio.  A  son  of  that  brother,  J.  Russell  Manahan, 
lives  at  1170  East  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Zylpha  Jane  Hunt  was  born  in  Missouri,  December 
18,  1825;  died  in  Hollister,  June  6,  1900.  She  was  buried 
beside  her  husband  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery  in  Hol¬ 
lister.  She  was  the  second  child  of  Nathaniel  Hunt  (for 
whom  Huntsville,  Missouri,  was  named),  who  died  in 
Huntsville  in  1847.  Her  mother,  Isabel  Wright  Hunt,  was 
born  June  10,  1805,  probably  in  Huntsville,  and  died  at 
Oak  Run,  Shasta  County,  California,  September  1,  1855. 

Zylpha  Jane  Hunt  had  five  brothers  and  three  sisters  in 
the  order  named:  James  Milton,  Jonathan  Berry,  David 
Newton,  Daniel  Granvil,  Hamilton  Harrison,  Martha 
Frances,  Margaret  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Ellis. 

Zylpha  Jane  Hunt  was  married  twice.  Her  first  husband, 
who  was  named  Moore  and  was  a  tailor,  died  in  Missouri 
about  1852.  They  had  one  son,  William  Moore,  born  in 
Missouri.  He  married  Lizzie  Hampton  of  Medford,  Ore¬ 
gon,  in  1871,  and  by  her  had  three  or  four  children.  Lizzie 
Hampton  Moore  died  early,  as  did  her  children.  Moore 
lived  in  various  places  in  the  West  until  1894  or  1895,  when 
he  died  in  Hollister,  California. 

The  facts  as  to  Zylpha  Jane  (Hunt)  Manahan’s  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  far  as  known,  are  these: 

(1)  James  Milton  Hunt  was  born  in  Missouri,  January 
12,  1824,  and  died  at  or  near  Millville  in  Shasta  County, 
May  23,  1862.  He  married  and  had  five  children,  all  de¬ 
ceased.  Numerous  descendents  of  his  son,  Joseph  Ray  Hunt, 
live  in  Shasta  County. 
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(2)  Jonathan  Berry  Hunt  was  born  in  Missouri,  August 
31,  1829.  He  married  and  had  six  children;  several  died 
in  infancy.  Among  those  who  survived  were:  Mary  Belle 
Hunt  (Hainline)  and  Katie  F.  Hunt  (Musick),  both  now 
deceased.  He  died  in  Oak  Run,  Shasta  County,  November 
7,  1879. 

(3)  David  Newton  Hunt  was  born  in  Missouri,  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1833.  Further  information  is  not  available. 

(4)  Daniel  Granvil  Hunt  was  born  in  Huntsville,  Mis¬ 
souri,  August  26,  1831,  and  died  in  Millville,  Shasta  County, 
June  25,  1921.  He  married  Sarah  Martha  Heryford  and 
had  eleven  children.  Several  died  in  infancy  and  others  died 
unmarried.  One  son,  William  Harrison  Hunt,  was  twice 
married  and  fathered  eleven  children.  A  daughter,  Dora 
Alice  Hunt,  married  J.  H.  Girdner  and  had  three  children. 

The  only  survivors  of  Daniel  Granvil  Hunt’s  eleven 
children  are  Clemons  Reid  Hunt,  a  son,  and  Lottie  B.  Hunt 
(Haley),  a  daughter,  Clemons  Reid  Hunt  married  Mrs. 
Effie  Webber  and  they  live  in  Millville.  They  have  no 
children.  Lottie  B.  Hunt  married  O.  P.  Haley  of  Redding, 
Shasta  County,  California,  and  lives  with  her  husband  in 
the  family  home  in  Millville.  They  also  have  no  children. 

Daniel  Granvil  Hunt  was  one  of  Shasta  County’s  most 
prominent  residents,  a  large  scale  cattleman  and  landowner. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  largest  taxpayer  in  Shasta  County. 
He  came  to  California  in  1851. 
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(5)  Hamilton  Harrison  Hunt  was  born  in  Missouri,  De¬ 
cember  22,  1835,  and  died  October  19,  1859.  As  far  as 
known  he  died  unmarried. 

(6)  Martha  Frances  Hunt  was  born  July  30,  1838.  She 
married  Henry  Anklin  and  had  a  number  of  children,  all 
of  whom  died  in  infancy  except  Adda  Bell,  Sadie,  Augusta, 
and  Richard  Anklin.  Sadie  (also  called  Eleanor)  married 
Cyril  Juster.  Both  are  deceased.  They  had  one  son,  Kenneth 
Juster,  who  is  married  and  lives  near  Placerville,  El  Dorado 
County,  California. 

Anklin  operated  a  store  in  Millville,  Shasta  County.  After 
his  death  in  1879,  his  widow  married  J.  M.  B.  Jones.  They 
had  one  son,  Paul  M.  Jones,  born  in  Millville,  now  manager 
of  the  City  Coal  Company  and  other  enterprises  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  married  and  lives  in  Berkeley.  He  has 
one  son,  Russell  Jones,  who  is  married  and  has  a  daughter. 

(7)  Margaret  Elizabeth  Hunt  was  born  in  Missouri,  De¬ 
cember  24,  1840,  and  died  in  Millville,  Shasta  County, 
May  2,  1864. 

She  married  Herman  Frederick  Ross  of  Millville,  Shasta 
County,  who  was  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1823.  Ross 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
came  to  California  in  1849,  settling  in  Shasta  County  in 
1852.  He  was  killed  in  a  runaway  accident  near  Anderson, 
Shasta  County,  June  25,  1901. 

They  had  two  sons,  Albert  F.  and  Harold  M.  Ross.  Albert 
F.  Ross  held  several  offices  in  Shasta  County,  among  them 
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Recorder,  Auditor,  County  Clerk  and  Sheriff.  He  was  killed 
by  an  insane  prisoner  January  23,  1919,  while  serving  as 
Sheriff.  His  brother,  Harold  M.  Ross,  lived  and  died  in 
Millville.  He  married  and  left  four  children. 

Albert  F.  Ross,  Sr.,  left  two  sons,  Albert  F.  Jr.  and  Gerald 
G.  Ross.  Albert  F.  Ross,  Jr.,  lives  in  Redding,  Shasta 
County,  and  now  is  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Gerald 
G.  Ross  married  and  lived  in  San  Francisco  for  a  number 
of  years  and  was  connected  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony  Association. 

(8)  Sarah  Ellis  Hunt  was  born  March  IS,  1843.  She 
was  graduated  from  a  convent  at  Marysville  and  died  un¬ 
married,  May  30,  1864,  at  the  age  of  21. 

According  to  the  “Genealogy  of  the  Name  and  Family 
of  Hunt,”  by  W.  L.  G.  Hunt,  published  in  Boston  in  1862, 
on  file  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Hunts  who  settled 
Huntsville,  Missouri,  originally  came  from  Kent,  England, 
where  they  belonged  to  the  gentry  and  had  a  coat  of  arms. 
Their  motto  was  “Faithful  to  the  End.”  This  line  of  the 
family  first  settled  in  New  Jersey  and  later  spread  to  Ala¬ 
bama,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Huntsville,  Missouri. 

The  late  George  Wiley  Paul  Hunt,  formerly  Governor 
of  Arizona,  refers  to  the  Hunt  genealogy  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy  published  in  1933.  Governor  Hunt  was  born  in  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Missouri,  November  1,  1859.  Zylpha  Jane  Hunt 
Manahan  was  a  member  of  this  family. 


CHAPTER  7 


“Nevada,  Daughter  of  Pioneers” 


WHILE  NEVADA  MANAHAN  KEARNEY  was 
still  living  she  told  the  story  of  her  life  to  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann  Coghlan,  who  put  it  in 
writing  in  1934.  Under  the  title  “Nevada,  Daughter  of 
Pioneers,”  Elizabeth  Ann  wrote: 


I  like  to  think  of  Ma,  as  everyone  calls  her,  sitting  on  the 
front  porch  of  her  house  in  Hollister,  her  head  a  tumbling 
mass  of  short  white  curls,  her  eyes  a  smiling  china  blue.  She 
rocked  slowly,  stopping  now  and  then  to  concentrate  par¬ 
ticularly  on  a  certain  hard  stitch  in  the  “afgan”  she  was 
crocheting  for  one  of  her  grandchildren.  The  yarn  fell  in 
colored  threads,  like  shreds  of  rainbow  and  lost  themselves 
in  the  shadow  of  her  chair.  Although  Ma’s  hands  and  knees 
were  stiffened  and  knotted  with  arthritis,  she  rocked  happily. 


I  like  to  remember  those  wonderful  afternoons  when  I 
was  visiting  Ma  and  she  would  put  away  her  crocheting, 
fold  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  tell  me  about  the  exciting 
days  gone  by. 

As  I  grew  up,  the  stories  Ma  told  me  wove  a  pattern  in 
my  mind.  A  pattern  that  became  the  story  of  Nevada  Flor¬ 
ence  Manahan,  who  was  born  in  a  covered  wagon  on  her 
way  to  California.  A  story  that  began  a  long  time  ago  when 
Nevada’s  mother  and  father  were  young. 
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Her  father’s  name  was  Larkin  Manahan.  He  was  a  young 
wheelwright  who  lived  in  Maryland.  A  man  of  great  cour- 
age  and  resource  he  wanted  to  do  pioneer  things.  One  of  his 
chief  interests  was  cattle  and  the  business  of  raising  them. 
Friends  of  young  Larkin  told  him  thrilling  tales  of  Missouri 
and  its  booming  cattle  business. 

With  his  wife  and  three  sons,  Niley,  Clay  and  George, 
Larkin  started  for  Missouri,  finally  settling  in  Huntsville, 
where  his  wife  died.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  a  very 
congenial  family  named  Hunt.  The  Hunts  lived  on  a  large 
and  prosperous  plantation.  The  boys,  James,  Jonathan, 
David,  Daniel  and  Hamilton,  supervised  the  darkies  and 
generally  helped  their  father  run  the  place.  The  girls,  Sally, 
Betty,  Fanny  and  Zylpha  Jane,  took  care  of  the  rambling 
house,  spun  cloth,  and  helped  to  make  the  famous  Hunt 
hospitality  a  real  thing.  Larkin  fell  in  love  with  Zylpha 
Jane,  who  was  also  widowed  and  the  mother  of  one  son, 
Will  Moore.  She  was  tall  and  slim,  with  dusky  hair  and 
tempestuous  eyes.  She  too  was  a  pioneer  and  these  tempes¬ 
tuous  eyes  were  dreamer’s  eyes  and  fixed  on  far  horizons. 
They  were  married  almost  at  once. 

Larkin  went  into  the  stock  business  and  was  soon  making 
money.  A  few  years  earlier,  Zylpha  Jane’s  brother  Daniel 
had  gone  to  California,  where  he  lived  in  Shasta  County.  He 
wrote  glowing  letters  home  to  Larkin,  advising  him  to  put 
all  his  money  into  cattle  and  drive  them  to  California. 

After  much  deliberation,  Larkin  decided  to  follow  Dan¬ 
iel’s  advice.  With  Zylpha  Jane  and  their  two  little  daugh- 
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ters,  Sarah  Frances,  who  was  born  in  1854,  and  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Molly),  who  was  born  in  1857,  and  the  four  stepsons, 
they  journeyed  to  St.  Louis  where  they  joined  a  wagon  train 
bound  for  California. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  of  1861.  There  were  sixty  or 
seventy  wagons  drawn  up  just  outside  the  city.  Cattle  grazed 
on  all  sides  of  the  long  train.  Shining-eyed  women  in  pat¬ 
terned  gingham  dresses  cooked  in  the  wagon  shade  and 
children  played  at  their  feet. 

Zylpha  Jane  had  her  hands  full.  Larkin  was  busy  with 
his  cattle  all  day  so  to  her  fell  the  task  of  keeping  the  wagon 
in  order  and  watching  out  for  the  children. 

At  last  the  wagons  were  off.  Straight  into  the  setting  sun 
they  drove.  Straight  on  to  stirring  days.  New  country,  In¬ 
dians,  buffaloes,  rivers,  drought,  such  were  the  daily  dangers 
of  the  pioneers. 

After  hot,  dusty  days  crossing  the  Nevada  desert  land, 
the  group  reached  a  spot  near  the  Truckee  River,  three 
miles  east  of  the  California  border.  Here  the  wagons  halted, 
for  the  Manahans  were  expecting  another  baby.  The  whole 
train  waited  three  days  for  the  baby’s  birth.  It  was  1861 
and  on  the  26th  day  of  August  a  little  girl  was  born.  She 
had  tight  yellow  curls  and  blue  eyes  and  they  named  her 
Nevada  in  honor  of  her  birthplace. 

As  soon  as  Nevada  arrived  the  wagon  train  broke  up. 
Some  of  the  wagons  went  to  Oregon  and  others  to  various 
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parts  of  California.  The  Manahan  family  pushed  on  to 
Millville  in  Shasta  County,  where  they  stayed  a  year.  But 
Larkin  Manahan’s  luck  was  bad  and  his  cattle,  worn  out 
from  their  long  trip  across  the  plains,  sickened  and  died. 

So  they  moved  to  Colusa  County  where  Larkin  took  up 
once  more  the  job  of  wheelwright.  He  made  buggies  and 
wagons,  getting  at  least  $500  for  a  good  buggy.  They  stayed 
there  for  two  or  three  years.  The  youngest  child,  Virginia 
Lee,  who  lived  to  be  only  three  years  old,  was  born  there 
in  1865.  Nevada  was  about  two  years  old  at  this  time  and 
she  loved  to  run  away  to  find  out  about  the  big  world  she 
lived  in.  Her  mother  used  to  tie  her  to  her  little  rocking 
chair  and  put  her  on  the  front  porch.  Nevada  would  sit 
there  and  sing:  If  you  let  me  looth  I  won’t  wun  away  any 
moh!  Then  her  mother  would  feel  sorry  for  her  and  she’d 
loosen  the  child.  As  soon  as  possible  Nevada  was  off  again. 

One  day  little  Nevada  was  following  the  other  children 
along  the  river  bank,  when  she  slipped  and  fell  in.  She  man¬ 
aged  to  catch  hold  of  some  grass  growing  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  but  the  current  was  so  swift  that  it  pulled  her  away. 
She  couldn’t  swim  and  she  was  going  down  for  the  third  time 
when  the  town  druggist  came  along  and  pulled  her  out. 

Then  young  Niley  became  sick  and,  as  they  had  been  told 
that  Oregon  climate  would  help  him,  the  little  caravan 
started  off  again— -a  horse  and  buggy,  a  six-horse  team,  a 
riding  horse  and  another  rig.  The  family  settled  in  New¬ 
port,  Oregon,  where  Larkin  took  up  some  fine  land.  At  this 
time  southern  Oregon  was  very  sparsely  settled  and,  as  it  was 
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so  hard  for  ships  to  come  in  with  food,  the  Manahan’s  had 
to  leave.  This  time  they  went  to  Lakeport,  in  Lake  County, 
and  there  Niley  died. 

Once  more  the  Manahans  started  off,  this  time  for  Hol¬ 
lister.  The  railroad  had  just  built  a  line  into  this  little  town 
and  it  seemed  a  good  place  for  a  wheelwright  to  settle. 

Nevada  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  her  family 
moved  there.  It  was  a  very  small  place  with  few  houses 
and  no  sidewalks.  Nevada  had  attended  a  private  school 
in  the  old  Court  House  in  Colusa.  She  attended  school  in 
Lakeport  and  then  finished  her  schooling  in  Hollister,  where 
she  went  to  the  public  school.  She  spent  her  afternoons 
playing  jack-stones  with  a  ball  and  some  smooth  pebbles. 

At  eighteen  she  had  grown  tall  and  slim  like  her  mother 
and  her  head  was  a  tumbled  mass  of  golden  curls  and  her 
eyes  that  surprising  china  blue. 

One  week,  young  Maurice  Dooling,  or  “Bob”  as  his 
friends  called  him,  later  to  become  a  Federal  Judge,  brought 
his  cousin  Jim  Kearney  home  for  the  week  end.  These  boys 
were  of  pioneers  too.  They  were  nephews  of  a  pioneer  priest, 
later  Bishop  Manogue,  builder  of  the  cathedral  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  famous  in  early  California  history. 

Bob  and  Jim  went  to  the  dance  in  Eastman’s  Hall.  Here 
each  week  end  supervised  dances  were  held.  Those  who 
didn’t  know  how  to  dance  were  taught  and  those  who  did 
know  just  danced. 
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Jim  and  Nevada  danced  together.  As  Nevada  confided 
to  a  friend  later,  he  was  a  wonderful  dancer.  Danced  every¬ 
thing  divinely,  but  maybe— -perhaps — -he  waltzed  just  a  little 
better  than  anything  else. 

From  then  on  Jim  Kearney  visited  his  Cousin  Bob  every 
week  end.  One  day  he  borrowed  a  horse  and  buggy  and 
called  on  Nevada  to  take  her  driving.  The  girl  was  so  excited 
she  ran  out  to  meet  him.  Her  long  skirt  caught  on  a  porch 
nail  and  she  fell  flat  on  her  face.  She  was  so  mortified  that 

she  went  back  in  the  house  and  said  she  never  wanted  to  see 

« 

Jim  Kearney  again. 

But  Jim,  after  he  was  graduated  from  Santa  Clara  Col¬ 
lege,  moved  to  Hollister  and  went  to  work  in  the  Assessor’s 
office.  At  twenty-one,  Nevada  Florence  Manahan  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  James  Aloysius  Kearney  in  the  parsonage  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Hollister  by  the  Rev.  Father  Mahoney. 

Nevada  was  always  irrepressible.  She  loved  excitement 
and  was  the  natural  leader  of  the  young  married  set.  Shortly 
after  she  and  Jim  were  married  they  attended  a  card  party 
at  which  the  prize  was  a  big,  fat,  live  goose,  wearing  a  bright 
red  ribbon  around  its  neck.  One  of  Nevada’s  best  friends, 
Lottie  O’Bannon,  won  the  prize.  She  took  it  home,  greatly 
excited. 

That  night  Nevada  heard  whistles  and  calls  under  her 
window  and  getting  up  she  found  that  two  of  her  friends 
were  waiting  for  her  in  the  yard.  She  hurried  down  and  they 
all  started  off  to  steal  the  goose.  The  owner  had  put  it  in  a 
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box  on  the  back  porch,  so  Nevada  climbed  the  fence,  picked 
it  up  by  the  neck  and  they  carried  it  home.  The  goose  had 
been  decorated  with  a  red  ribbon  so  the  three  conspirators 
put  some  black  crepe  around  the  ribbon  and  mailed  it  to  the 
girl  who  won  it.  She,  Lottie,  was  furious.  The  next  day 
Lottie  was  invited  to  a  large  dinner  at  Charging  restaurant. 
At  the  dinner  the  goose  was  brought  in  and  Lottie  had  to 
sit  and  watch  everyone  devour  it. 

A  daughter,  Ann  Mabel,  was  born  to  Jim  and  Nevada. 
She  too  had  her  mother’s  curls,  but  they  were  of  shining, 
golden  red. 

Meanwhile,  Jim  had  become  a  member  of  the  volunteer 
fire  department.  At  night  when  the  great  fire  bell  would 
gong  its  alarm,  Ann  Mabel  was  lifted  out  of  her  crib,  laid 
in  the  buggy,  and  Nevada  and  the  child  would  tear  off  to 
the  fire  after  the  horse-pulled  engine.  A  fire  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  an  informal  social  gathering.  It  was  not  a  strange 
sight  to  see  all  the  young  mothers  running  down  the  street, 
pushing  or  carrying  their  small  children.  At  the  fire  they 
watched  and  talked  and  then  walked  home  with  their  hero- 
husbands. 

On  Sunday  all  the  townspeople  went  in  a  leisurely  way 
over  to  the  ball  park  where  Jim  was  the  star  batter  of  the 
Hollister  team. 

Jim  Kearney  often  served  in  public  office.  From  the 
Assessor’s  Office  he  went  on  to  be  Sheriff  of  San  Benito 
County.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hollister  Bee 
and  later  editor  and  co-owner  of  the  Hollister  Free  Lance. 
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In  1887  Nevada,  who  had  a  flair  for  making  hats,  went 
into  the  millinery  business.  Then  in  1915  Jim  died  and 
Nevada  was  appointed  County  Probation  Officer,  a  position 
she  held  for  fifteen  years.  She  soon  became  famous  for  her 
unusual  sentences.  Once  two  little  boys  were  brought  before 
her  for  stealing  apples.  The  owner  of  the  orchard  wanted 
them  put  in  jail  over  night  but  the  new  Probation  Officer, 
with  a  long  face,  sentenced  each  little  boy  to  a  tablespoonful 
of  castor  oil-punishment  enough  for  them.  They  were 
cured  of  apple  stealing. 

And  so  Ma  still  lives  in  her  little  house  in  Hollister,  where 
her  grandchildren  can  always  visit  and  where  Ma  always 
has  some  candy  hidden  away  or  a  new  kind  of  punch  in  the 
ice-box. 

i  i  i 

In  her  later  years,  Ma  suffered  from  arthritis.  However, 
this  did  not  daunt  her.  She  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
streets  of  Hollister,  driving  around  in  her  electric  wheel 
chair.  She  knew  everyone  and  everyone  knew  her.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  visited  her,  seeking  advice.  She  had  a  great 
fund  of  common  sense  leavened  with  humor.  She  loved 
people  and  life  and  she  was  actively  interested  in  her  com¬ 
munity  until  her  death,  November  6,  1941,  in  her  eightieth 
year. 


CHAPTER  8 


Engagement  and  Wedding  of 
John  P.  Coghlan  and  Ann  Mabel  Kearney 

IN  announcing  the  engagement  of  John  P.  Coghlan  and 
Ann  Mabel  Kearney,  the  Hollister  Free  Lance  of  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1911,  said : 

‘‘Miss  Kearney  is  a  native  daughter  of  Hollister,  where 
she  has  spent  her  entire  life,  and  where  she  is  justly  popular 
in  all  circles  of  society  for  her  kindly  disposition  and  simple 
faith.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

At  an  early  age  she  showed  exceptional  musical  talent,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  at  the  present  time  has  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  as  a  singer  of  more  than  passing  note,  and 
her  services  in  this  respect  have  been  in  demand  on  special 
occasions  in  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  other  places.” 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  April  13,  1911,  reported: 

“It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ann  Mabel 
Kearney  and  John  P.  Coghlan  will  be  celebrated  in  Hol¬ 
lister,  the  home  of  the  bride,  on  Tuesday,  April  25.  Miss 
Kearney  is  the  only  daughter  of  James  A.  Kearney,  editor 
of  the  Hollister  Daily  Free  Lance,  and  is  related  to  Judge 
M.  T.  Dooling  of  San  Benito  County.  She  is  a  musician  of 
ability  and  has  some  fame  as  a  choir  singer.  She  is  well 
known  in  this  city,  having  frequently  visited  here. 

“Mr.  Coghlan  is  one  of  the  local  attorneys  for  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  He  was  formerly  Assistant  City 
Attorney  and  prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Bohemian  and  other  clubs. 
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“The  wedding  of  Miss  Kearney  and  Mr.  Coghlan  will  be 
quiet  and  simple  and  will  be  attended  only  by  the  families 
of  the  parties.  Miss  Katharine  Coghlan,  sister  of  the  groom, 
will  be  the  maid  of  honor.  The  couple  are  going  away  for 
a  brief  wedding  journey,  but  will  return  to  reside  in  San 
Francisco.” 


In  a  column  entitled  ‘‘What  Society  is  Doing,”  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  April  13,  1911,  announced  that: 

“The  wedding  of  Miss  Ann  Mabel  Kearney  and  John  P. 
Coghlan  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April  25.  It  will  be 
celebrated  in  Hollister,  the  home  of  the  bride-elect.  Miss 
Kearney  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Kearney  of  Hollister  and  is  related  to  Judge  M.  T.  Dooling 
of  San  Benito  County.  She  is  a  charming  girl  and  a  musi¬ 
cian  of  ability.  Coghlan  was  formerly  Assistant  City  Attor¬ 
ney  here,  and  is  now  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  and  other  clubs.” 


A  similar  item  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
of  April  17,  1911 : 

“The  wedding  of  Miss  Ann  Mabel  Kearney  and  John  P. 
Coghlan,  whose  engagement  was  announced  some  weeks 
ago,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April  25th.  It  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  Hollister,  the  home  of  the  bride-elect.  Miss  Kear¬ 
ney  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Kearney 
of  Hollister  and  is  related  to  Judge  M.  T.  Dooling  of  San 
Benito  County.  She  is  a  charming  girl  and  a  musician  of 
ability. 

“Mr.  Coghlan  was  formerly  Assistant  City  Attorney  here. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  and  other  clubs.  .He  and 
his  bride-elect  plan  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  travel. 

On  their  return  they  will  make  their  home  in  San  Fran¬ 


cisco. 
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Under  the  heading  “Miss  Kearney  and  John  P.  Coghlan 
United,”  the  Hollister  Evening  Free  Lance  of  Tuesday, 
April  25,  1911,  reported: 

“No  happier  expression  ever  adorned  the  faces  of  a  newly 
married  couple  than  that  worn  by  Miss  Mabel  Kearney  and 
John  P.  Coghlan  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm  down  the  aisle 
of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  this  morning  after  being 
pronounced  man  and  wife  by  the  Rev.  Father  Brady. 

“Promptly  at  8  o’clock  the  bride,  on  the  arm  of  her  father, 
James  A.  Kearney,  and  attended  by  her  bridesmaid,  Miss 
Katharine  Coghlan,  sister  of  the  groom,  marched  up  the 
aisle  of  the  church  to  the  beautiful  words  of  ‘Calm  as  the 
Night/  sung  by  Miss  Marie  Bernard  of  Alameda,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Wm.  Breen  at  the  organ.  The  groom  was  attended 
by  Judge  F.  H.  Dunne  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  County. 

“The  ceremony  consisted  of  the  simple  form,  occupying 
but  a  few  moments,  after  which  the  happy  couple,  with  a 
few  invited  guests,  partook  of  a  wedding  breakfast  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Kearney. 

“A  few  moments  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coghlan  left  by 
automobile  for  Gilroy,  where  they  boarded  a  train  and 
began  a  honeymoon  trip  that  will  take  them  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  points  of  interest,  cov¬ 
ering  a  month’s  time. 

“As  the  bridal  party  took  their  seats  in  the  auto  leaving 
Hollister,  the  bride  tossed  her  bouquet  into  the  group  who 
were  bidding  them  farewell,  and  it  was  caught  by  Miss 
Marie  Bernard,  who,  according  to  all  traditions,  will  be  the 
next  lady  on  the  program  for  matrimonial  honors. 

“The  bride  is  one  of  Hollister’s  fairest  daughters,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kearney,  and  is  a  musician 
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and  vocalist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  She  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  both  young  and 
old,  with  whom  she  was  an  especial  favorite. 

“John  P.  Coghlan  is  one  of  the  rising  young  attorneys  of 
San  Francisco.  He  is  attorney  for  the  San  Francisco  Gas 
Co.,  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club  and  his  associates  are 
men  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  the  metropolis. 

“Many  handsome  and  valuable  presents  were  received  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coghlan.” 

According  to  the  Hollister  Advance  of  Wednesday,  April 

26,  1911: 

“The  Catholic  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  very  quiet,  but 
pretty  wedding,  Tuesday  morning  at  8  o’clock  when  Miss 
Mabel  Kearney  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  John  P.  Coghlan 
of  San  Francisco.  Only  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  were  present.  The  groom  was  attended  by 
Judge  Frank  H.  Dunne  of  San  Francisco  and  the  maid  for 
the  fair  bride  was  Miss  Katharine  Coghlan  of  San  Francisco. 

“The  bride  was  radiant  in  a  costume  of  crepe  silk  with 
picture  hat,  and  carrying  a  shower  bouquet.  With  all  the 
happiness,  there  was  a  faint  note  of  sadness,  for  Miss  Kear¬ 
ney  is  a  lovable  young  woman  and  her  gracious  charms 
and  pleasing  disposition  won  her  the  good  will  of  all.  And 
it  was  the  knowledge  that  the  brilliant  wedding  betokened 
her  removal  from  among  those  who  had  loved  her  from 
childhood,  that  echoed  this  note.  Miss  Kearney  was  born 
in  Hollister  and  her  life  from  childhood  to  age,  has  been 
one  uninterrupted  streak  of  sunshine  to  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact. 

“No  bride  has  ever  left  the  home  of  her  youth,  with  a 
greater  volume  of  good  wishes  following  her  than  did  Mrs. 
John  P.  Coghlan  on  Tuesday. 

“After  the  ceremony,  a  short  reception  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride’s  parents,  after  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Coghlan  made  an  automobile  trip  to  Gilroy,  to  connect  with 
the  Del  Monte  express. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coghlan  will  reside  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  groom  is  one  of  the  rising  attorneys  of  the  day.” 

The  Hollister  B  ee  of  April  28,  1911,  reported  the  event 
a  “Happy  Wedding  of  a  Favorite”  and  went  on  to  say : 

“On  Tuesday  morning  at  8  A.  M.  Rector  Brady  united 
in  marriage  one  of  our  sweetest  young  women  in  the  county 
—Miss  Mabel  A.  Kearney— -to  Mr.  John  P.  Coghlan  of  San 
Francisco. 

“Endeared  to  everyone  from  her  childhood  up,  by  her 
happy  disposition  and  her  willingness  to  give  her  time  and 
assistance  to  every  public  object  where  it  would  be  of  use, 

Mrs.  Coghlan  will  be  missed  from  among  us.  But  everyone 
is  more  than  glad  to  see  her  start  out  in  her  new  career  in 
life,  so  happily  and  so  well,  and  everyone  hopes  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  life. 

“Judge  Dunne  of  San  Francisco  acted  as  best  man  and 
the  groom’s  sister,  Miss  Katharine  Coghlan,  was  brides¬ 
maid.  The  affair  was  a  quiet  family  function. 

“After  a  jolly  wedding  breakfast,  the  happy  couple  were 
whisked  away  in  an  automobile  to  Gilroy  on  their  honey¬ 
moon.  This  will  cover  a  wide  stretch  of  country,  running 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  New  York,  Washington  and  other 
points.” 


; 
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CHAPTER  9 


John  P.  Coghlan, 

Office  Boy,  Newspaper  Reporter 

HE  COGHLAN  FAMILY  moved  to  San  Francisco 


in  May,  1891.  John  P.  Coghlan  was  then  14  years  of 


age.  In  order  to  help  support  the  family  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  “to  go  to  work.”  He  found  employment  almost 
at  once  as  an  office  boy  with  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post. 
His  salary  was  $4  a  week.  He  soon  moved  from  $4  to  $6  and 
after  two  years  was  made  a  cub  reporter  at  $9  a  week,  later 
increased  to  $11. 

In  the  meantime  he  attended  the  Lincoln  Night  School  at 
Fifth  and  Market  Streets,  taking  what  was  then  known  as 
the  ninth  grade  of  grammar  school  and  one  year  of  high 
school.  At  that  time  these  grades  were  all  that  were  offered 
by  way  of  evening  instructions  in  the  San  Francisco  schools. 
While  at  night  school  he  read  widely  and  paid  one  of  his 
teachers  fifty  cents  an  hour  for  instruction  in  English  and 
grammar,  one  hour  twice  a  week  before  classes. 

After  about  three  years  as  a  reporter  on  the  Evening  Post , 
Mr.  Coghlan  transferred  to  the  Daily  Report ,  another  eve¬ 
ning  paper.  It  was  quite  a  step  forward  for  the  new  position 
paid  $18  a  week,  compared  with  $1 1  which  he  was  receiving 
on  the  Evening  Post. 
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While  Mr.  Coghlan  was  with  the  Daily  Report  it  was 
acquired  by  E.  W.  Scripps  to  be  made  one  of  the  Scripps 
chain.  The  Report  afterwards  ceased  publication  and  later 
Mr.  Scripps  made  a  second  and  successful  entry  into  San 
Francisco  by  establishing  the  San  Francisco  News.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Scripps  acquired  the  Daily  Report  he  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  membership  in  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  but 
was  rejected.  He  had  cut  wages  and  was  unpopular  in 
newspaper  circles.  On  Mr.  Scripps’  rejection  by  the  Club, 
the  then  editor  of  the  Report ,  George  Alfred  Gohen,  issued 
an  order  that  those  of  the  Report's  staff  holding  membership 
in  the  Press  Club  should  resign  from  the  Club  or  leave  the 
Report.  He  wrote  Mr.  Coghlan  as  follows  under  date  of 
June  29,  1899 : 

“Dear  sir : 

“On  and  after  July  15,  1899  no  person  who  is  in  any  wTay 
connected  or  identified  with  the  so-called  press  club  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  given  employment  on  the  San  Francisco 
Report  in  any  capacity  whatsoever. 

“Therefore,  on  or  before  that  date,  I  shall  not  only  expect, 
but  demand  your  resignation  either  from  the  club  in  ques¬ 
tion,  or  from  the  local  staff  of  the  Report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  Alfred  Gohen 
Editor  Report.” 

Mr.  Coghlan  did  not  resign  from  the  Press  Club.  Instead 
he  resigned  from  the  Report  and  applied  to  Mr.  Fremont 
Older,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin ,  for  a  position 
on  that  paper.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Older 
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when  an  office  boy  on  the  Evening  Post ,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Older  was  a  Post  reporter.  Mr.  Older  gave  him  a  position 
as  a  reporter  at  $18  a  week  and  Mr.  Coghlan  remained  on 
the  Bulletin  until  January  3,  1904,  when  he  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  an  Assistant  City  Attorney  of  San  Francisco.  He  was 
then  being  paid  the  top  salary  for  reporters,  $30  a  week. 

As  a  reporter,  Mr.  Coghlan  covered  a  wide  variety  of 
assignments.  He  began  as  a  reporter  of  the  Police  Courts 
and  Federal  Departments,  and  went  on  “to  cover”  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  the  hotels,  the  waterfront,  and  the  City  Hall  with 
its  courts  and  departments.  He  reported  many  large  conven¬ 
tions,  notorious  crimes  and  famous  trials  of  the  day,  not  to 
mention  social  and  musical  events  reported  now  and  then 
as  evening  assignments. 


'  r 


CHAPTER  10 


Admitted  To  The  Bar 

MR.  COGHLAN  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1898,  after  examination  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California.  At  the  time  of  his  admission 
he  was  a  reporter  on  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Report. 

He  spent  nearly  two  years  in  preparation  for  the  Bar, 
studying  long  hours  at  night  and  at  such  odd  times  as  were 
available  to  him  during  the  day.  Blackstone,  and  other  text¬ 
books,  he  borrowed  from  the  Law  Library  in  the  City  Hall. 
His  studies  were  facilitated  by  opportunities  he  had  as  a 
reporter  to  observe  cases  in  court  and  to  examine  records  and 
papers  used  in  litigation. 

Shortly  after  his  admission  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Charles  A.  Lee  and  took  offices  in  the  Parrott  Building  on 
Market  Street  (now  the  Emporium)  under  the  firm  name 
of  Lee  and  Coghlan. 

Under  the  heading  “We  Wish  Him  Success,”  the  Nevada 
City  Herald  of  February  22,  1899,  reported:  “Attorney 
John  P.  Coghlan  of  San  Francisco  has  formed  a  partnership 
with  Charles  A.  Lee  of  that  city.  Mr.  Coghlan  is  a  native 
of  Columbia  Hill  in  this  County  and  has  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  metropolis  as  a  lawyer  and  a  journalist.” 

Mr.  Lee  was  the  son  of  Ira  E.  Lee,  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  Ohio,  with  offices  in  Toledo.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
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Susan  L.  Mills,  then  president  of  Mills  College,  and  came 
west  after  his  father’s  death.  For  a  time  he  worked  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Report  with  Mr.  Coghlan. 

Town  Talk)  a  weekly  of  that  day,  on  September  17,  1898, 
spoke  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Coghlan  as  “having  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  the  courts  as  reporters  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  of  having  had  the  benefit  of  much  valuable 
observation.” 

About  1900  Lee  and  Coghlan  moved  to  the  Fair  Building, 
then  at  230  Montgomery  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  and  continued  the  practice  of  law 
together  until  December  31,  1903,  when  Mr.  Coghlan,  about 
to  enter  the  City  Attorney’s  office  of  San  Francisco,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  partnership.  Mr.  Lee  died  in  1920. 


CHAPTER  11 


Assistant  City  Attorney 


ON  January  3,  1904,  Mr.  Coghlan  was  appointed  Third 
Assistant  City  Attorney  under  Mr.  Percy  V.  Long, 
newly  elected  City  Attorney  of  San  Francisco.  He 
resigned  from  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  as  of  that  date. 
Mr.  Long  and  his  staff  took  office  January  8,  1904.  The 
salary  of  the  Third  Assistant  City  Attorney  was  then  $200 
a  month. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  January  3,  1904,  referred 
to  Mr.  Long’s  several  appointees  as  “capable,  clean  young 
men.”  Besides  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  appointees  included  John 
S.  Partridge,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court;  W.  I.  Brobeck,  later  of  the  law  firm  of  Morrison, 
Dunne  &  Brobeck;  and  John  T.  Nourse,  now  Judge  of  the 
State  District  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Bulletin  said  of  Mr. 
Coghlan’s  appointment: 

“John  P.  Coghlan  has  been  announced  as  Third  Assistant 
City  Attorney.  He  has  practiced  law  for  five  years  past  and 
in  addition  has  acted  as  court  reporter  for  the  Bulletin.  He 
is  a  self-made  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  During 
his  early  years  as  a  reporter  he  worked  at  journalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  studied  law  at  night.  He  has  built  up  a 
good  practice  in  connection  with  his  newspaper  work.  His 
schooling,  which  has  been  in  the  broad  school  of  the  world, 
developed  by  thorough  study,  has  made  him  a  man  of 
excellent  culture  not  only  in  the  lines  of  his  professional 
demands  but  in  other  fields  as  well.  Mr.  Coghlan  has  taken 
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a  keen  interest  in  politics  and  during  the  campaign  that 
has  just  closed  he  did  much  in  a  quiet  though  effective  way 
for  the  candidates  of  his  choice.  In  his  dual  capacity  as  a 
reporter  and  as  an  attorney,  Mr.  Coghlan  has  acquired  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  courts  and  their  procedure  that  will 
be  of  great  value  in  his  new  position.” 

In  the  City  Attorney’s  office,  Mr.  Coghlan  not  only 
handled  considerable  general  litigation,  but  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  acquiring  title  to  large  tracts  of  land  ear-marked 
for  municipal  purposes  under  a  bond  issue  previously  voted 
by  the  people.  In  pursuit  of  this  task,  he  acquired  for  the  city 
by  negotiation  or  by  condemnation  what  is  now  known  as 
Mission  Park,  sites  for  ten  schools  and  two  playgrounds,  a 
library  site  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  afterwards  used  for  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  the  greater  part  of  the  parkway 
between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Avenues  connecting  the 
Presidio  with  Golden  Gate  Park  and  forty-six  and  one-half 
acres  on  Twin  Peaks  for  a  salt  water  reservoir  for  the  Fire 
Department. 

Mr.  Long  was  defeated  for  re-election  and  he  and  his  staff 
retired  from  office  on  January  8,  1906.  He  and  Mr.  Part¬ 
ridge  formed  a  law  partnership  with  offices  in  the  Claus 
Spreckels  Building  at  Third  and  Market  Streets,  now  the 
Central  Tower  Building.  Mr.  Coghlan  had  offices  with 
them  until  March  1,  1906,  when  he  became  associated  with 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Under  the  heading  “Coghlan  Spent  Millions  in  a  Single 
Year;  City  Gained  by  Shrewd  Buying,”  the  San  Francisco 
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Bulletin  of  January  10,  1906,  commented  upon  Mr.  Cogh- 
lan’s  service  in  the  City  Attorney’s  office  as  follows : 

“John  P.  Coghlan,  who  retired  from  the  public  service 
Monday  with  an  excellent  record,  has  taken  offices  in  the 
Call  Building  with  his  former  associates,  Percy  V.  Long 
and  John  S.  Partridge.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Long  as  City  Attorney,  Coghlan,  who  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  assistants  in  the  office,  had  full  control  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  taken  to  acquire  the  land  provided  for  in  the  bond 
issue.  He  represented  the  city  in  all  the  negotiations  with 
the  many  property  owners  involved,  and  wherever  litiga¬ 
tion  was  necessary.  All  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  by 
him.  Through  his  efforts  and  in  less  than  a  year,  real  estate 
worth  $1,622,115  was  acquired  for  the  city.  Included  in 
this  were  two  blocks  for  the  Mission  Park,  the  greater  part 
of  seven  blocks  for  the  park  extension,  a  block  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue  for  the  new  library  site,  one-half  of  the  South  of 
Market  Street  playground,  and  some  ten  lots  for  new 
schoolhouses.  Considerable  saving  was  made  in  almost 
every  purchase.  For  instance  $4000  was  saved  for  the  city 
on  the  park  extension,  $13,000  on  the  school  lots  and  $26,160 
on  the  library  site.  Besides  carrying  on  the  negotiations 
for  the  land  purchased,  Coghlan  passed  on  all  the  titles  in¬ 
volved.  In  cases  where  owners  proved  obstinate,  he  brought 
and  tried  condemnation  suits,  many  of  them  before  juries. 

“Practically  his  last  official  act  was  to  bring  to  a  close 
a  suit  to  condemn  a  reservoir  site  for  the  fire  department  on 
Twin  Peaks.  In  that  he  gained  an  important  victory,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  value  of  $48,500  for  land  for  which  the  owner  tried 
to  obtain  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

“Though  practically  all  his  time  was  given  to  acquiring 
the  land  set  apart  in  the  bond  issue  and  to  conducting  the  liti¬ 
gation  growing  out  of  that  work,  Coghlan  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  several  cases  of  a  general  character  for  the 
city.  He  had  three  cases  for  the  city  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
all  of  which  he  won,  and  one  of  which — a  case  known  as  the 
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shorthand  reporters’  case— has  saved  the  city  annually  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000  in  fees  paid  to  stenographers  in  the  Police 
Courts. 

“Mr.  Coghlan  did  such  good  work  for  the  city  that  a 
number  of  owners  of  property  which  the  city  wants  to  buy 
have  retained  him  to  represent  them  henceforward  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations.” 


CHAPTER  12 


With  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

MR.  COGHLAN  entered  the  service  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  on  March  1,  1906,  as  an 
attorney  in  the  Law  Department  in  charge  of  claims, 
at  a  salary  of  $150  a  month.  He  organized  a  Claims  Depart¬ 
ment  and  set  up  a  system-wide  series  of  safety  committees. 
The  accident  prevention  program  organized  by  him  is  still 
in  operation. 

In  the  early  days  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Mr.  Cogh- 
lan  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  what  was  then  considered 
revolutionary  legislation.  He  participated  in  various  public 
conferences  having  to  do  with  Workmen’s  Compensation 
and  was  consulted  on  administrative  and  legislative  measures 
by  the  then  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  In  1914  he  was 
a  member  of  a  Citizens  Committee  appointed  to  aid  the 
State  Compensation  Department  in  the  development  of 
safety  rules  and  practices. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  June  18,  1914,  reporting 
Mr.  Coghlan’s  appointment,  referred  to  him  as  one  of  those 
“representing  the  general  public.”  Serving  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  him  were  such  men  as  Dr.  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler, 
President  of  the  University  of  California,  Dr.  John  Casper 
Branner,  President  of  Stanford  University,  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Moffitt,  then  one  of  San  Francisco’s  leading  physicians. 
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On  the  law  side,  Mr.  Coghlan  supervised  or  participated 
in  the  trial  of  all  damage  cases  affecting  the  Company.  Many 
of  these  involved  large  sums  of  money.  Where  appeals  were 
taken  to  the  Appellate  or  Supreme  Courts,  he  prepared  the 
records  and  briefs  on  appeal. 

On  July  12,  1923,  Mr.  Coghlan  was  taken  out  of  the  law 
department  and  made  Assistant  to  the  then  President,  Mr. 
Wigginton  E.  Creed.  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  July 
13,  1923,  announced  that: 

“John  P.  Coghlan,  in  charge  of  claims,  has  been  made 
Assistant  to  President  W.  E.  Creed/’ 


Mr.  Creed  died  August  6,  1927,  and  on  August  16, 
1927,  Mr.  A.  F.  Hockenbeamer,  Vice-President  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Company,  was  elected  President.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Coghlan  was  elected  a  vice-president  with  the  title 
of  Second  Vice-President  and  Assistant  to  the  President. 
(“Second”  was  dropped  later  and  the  title  made  “Vice- 
President  and  Assistant  to  the  President.”) 

Under  the  heading  “Advanced,”  the  San  Francisco  Re¬ 
corder  of  August  18,  1927,  said  of  Mr.  Coghlan’s  election  as 
Vice-President: 

“John  P.  Coghlan  of  the  San  Francisco  bar  has  been 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  Beginning  his  career  as  a  newspaper  reporter, 
Coghlan  studied  law  in  his  spare  time  and  was  admitted 
to  practice.  For  a  time  he  practiced  law  with  the  late 
Charles  A.  Lee.  He  was  a  Deputy  under  City  Attorney 
Percy  V.  Long  in  1904-1905  and  had  charge  of  the  purchase 
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of  school  and  other  properties  under  the  1903  bond  issue, 
effecting  considerable  savings  of  money  to  the  city.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  serving  in  various  capacities.  He  was  particularly 
successful  in  the  Company’s  claims  department.  He  ulti¬ 
mately  became  assistant  to  the  president,  the  late  Wiggin- 
ton  Creed.  His  promotion  to  his  present  position  is  a 
deserved  one.” 

Mr.  Hockenbeamer,  who  died  November  11,  1935,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  James  B.  Black,  who  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company  on  November  20,  1935.  Mr.  Coghlan 
continued  as  Vice-President  and  Assistant  to  the  President, 
an  office  which  he  still  holds.  He  therefore  has  the  record 
of  serving  as  assistant  to  three  presidents  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Coghlan’s  work  as  Assistant  to  the  President  has  had 
to  do  primarily  with  taxes,  publicity,  public  and  employee 
relations,  and  also  relations  with  government  —  national, 
state  and  local. 

Purchase  of  San  Francisco’s  Hetch  Hetchy  power  by  the 
Company  was  largely  worked  out  by  him.  As  an  example 
of  his  activity,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  May  14,  1925, 
may  be  quoted  as  follows : 

‘‘Attorneys  for  the  City  and  County  will  meet  tomorrow 
in  the  office  of  James  D.  Phelan  to  prepare  a  contract.  John 
P.  Coghlan  will  represent  the  P.  G.  and  E.  Company  while 
the  City  will  have  as  guardians  of  its  interests  all  of  the 
attorneys  on  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee — J ames  D. 
Phelan,  Judge  Matt  I.  Sullivan,  Charles  Boyen  and  Judge 
Frank  Murasky,  together  with  Assistant  City  Attorney 
John  J.  Daily.” 
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After  the  introduction  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  and  over 
a  period  of  fourteen  years,  from  1927  to  1941,  eight  elections 
were  held  in  San  Francisco  for  the  acquisition  of  a  municipal 
electric  system.  These  elections  varied  from  proposals  to 
acquire  partial  systems  to  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  all 
the  works  and  properties  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries  in  San  Francisco.  In  amounts 
the  proposals  varied  from  $2,000,000  to  $66,500,000.  In  sev¬ 
eral  instances  the  proposals  had  the  support  of  the  Federal 
government  and  once  carried  a  substantial  grant  from  the 
national  Public  Works  Administration.  In  all  of  these  elec¬ 
tions  Mr.  Coghlan  directed  the  Company’s  campaign  against 
the  proposals  submitted  to  the  people.  The  vote  in  every  case 
was  against  municipal  operation. 

From  1936  to  1939  Mr.  Coghlan  represented  the  Company 
in  continuing  negotiations  with  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
for  franchises  granting  the  Company  the  right  to  use  the  city 
streets  for  the  distribution  of  gas  and  electricity.  These  nego¬ 
tiations  were  attended  by  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  the 
right  of  the  Company  to  use  the  city  streets  “for  other  than 
lighting  purposes”  having  been  in  dispute  for  many  years. 

Finally  on  December  18,  1939,  two  franchises,  drafted  by 
Mr.  Garret  W.  McEnerney  and  Mr.  Coghlan,  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors — one  for  gas  and  the  other  for 
electricity.  The  Company  paid  a  “purchase  price”  of  $400,- 
000  for  the  two  franchises  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  per¬ 
centage  thereafter  on  gas  and  electric  sales  for  an  indefinite 
period. 
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The  franchises,  known  as  “indeterminate,”  established  the 
Company’s  legal  right  to  use  the  city’s  streets  for  what  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  “period  of  perpetuity.” 

A  writer  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  December  19, 
1939,  reporting  the  passage  of  the  franchise  ordinances,  said  : 
“Unless  held  up  by  referendum — -which  appeared  unlikely 
to  City  Hall  observers  because  of  the  thumping  defeat  of 
the  municipal  power  proposal  last  spring  by  voters— the 
franchises  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period.”* 

No  referendum  was  taken  and  the  franchises  have  been 
in  effect  ever  since  and  the  Company  now  is  operating  under 
them  with  very  favorable  relations  with  the  city. 

Between  1940  and  1950  Mr.  Coghlan,  with  other  officers, 
represented  the  Company  in  Washington  in  opposition  to 
appropriations  for  government  distribution  of  power  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  Central  Valley  project.  In  this  connection 
he  appeared  many  times  with  Mr.  Black  before  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

A  recent  prospectus  issued  by  the  Company  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  securities,  said  of  this  controversy: 

“Since  1940  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  repeatedly  has 
requested  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  construc- 

*The  “municipal  power  distribution  proposal”  referred  to  above  was  that 
voted  on  May  19,  1939,  and  was  for  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $55,000,000  to  purchase  or  construct  an  electric  system  for  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  power.  The  vote  was  NO  123,118;  YES  50,283. 

A  similar  proposal  for  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$66,500,000  was  defeated  on  November  4,  1941,  by  a  vote  of  114,879  to  67,214. 
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tion,  in  connection  with  the  Central  Valley  Project,  of  a 
steam-electric  generating  plant  and  various  transmission 
lines,  including  a  line  from  Shasta  Dam  to  a  point  of  con¬ 
nection  in  Oregon  with  the  transmission  system  of  the  Bon¬ 
neville  Power  Administration.  The  Company  maintains 
that  the  area  in  which  Central  Valley  Project  power  natur¬ 
ally  would  be  used  is  already  completely  served,  principally 
by  the  Company ;  that  these  additional  transmission  and 
steam  generating  facilities  are  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
of  public  funds;  and  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
Bureau  to  establish  a  tax-free  competitive  power  system 
in  the  Company’s  service  area.  Congress  (several  times) 
has  denied  these  requests  for  transmission  and  other  facil¬ 
ities.” 

Mr.  Coghlan  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Company  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  April  8,  1930. 

When  he  was  elected  a  director,  the  San  Francisco  Re¬ 
corder  said,  April  14,  1930: 

“Coghlan  has  had  an  interesting  career.  Coming  to  San 
Francisco  from  North  Columbia,  Nevada  County,  as  a 
youth,  he  secured  employment  as  a  copy  boy  on  the  old 
Evening  Post.  From  the  Post  he  went  to  the  Daily  Report , 
where  he  worked  as  a  reporter  for  a  number  of  years,  cover¬ 
ing  the  City  Hall  detail  and  studying  law  during  his  off 
time. 

“After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  law  for  a 
short  time  and  then  went  to  the  Claims  Department  of 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

“From  the  date  of  his  affiliation  with  this  corporation  his 
rise  has  been  steady.  From  the  Claims  Department  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Company,  then  vice- 
president  and  now  he  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.” 
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This  election  was  only  temporary  and  on  June  18,  1930, 
Mr.  Coghlan  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  James  B.  Black,  who 
came  into  the  Company  at  this  time  as  a  representative  of 
the  Great  Western  Power  Company  and  other  subsidiaries 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  However,  on  August  26,  1931,  Mr.  Coghlan  was 
re-elected  a  director  and  has  continued  to  serve  in  that  capa¬ 
city  ever  since.  Only  two  directors  now  have  longer  service 
than  he,  Messrs.  Black  and  Chickering. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fire  and  earthquake,  April  18,  1906, 
Mr.  Coghlan  was  one  of  the  few  employees  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Shreve  Building  at  Post  Street  and  Grant 
Avenue,  the  headquarters  of  the  Company.  He  aided  other 
officers  of  the  Company  in  rescuing  such  private  papers  and 
company  records  as  could  be  removed  from  the  building. 
The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Coghlan  early  took  an  interest  in  employee  activities. 
In  1917  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pacific  Service 
Employees  Association,  organized  by  employees  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  provide  educational,  social  and  recreational  advan¬ 
tages,  and  disability  and  hospital  benefits.  The  Association 
now  has  a  membership  of  more  than  16,000. 

A  credit  union  maintained  by  the  Association  has  assets 
in  excess  of  $1,600,000  and  a  wage  benefit  plan  adopted  in 
lieu  of  the  State’s  unemployment  disability  plan  reports  cash 
and  investments  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  Coghlan  was  a  member  of  an  Employee  Welfare 
Committee  which  functioned  for  many  years,  until  dissolved 
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under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  While  a  member 
of  this  committee  in  1921,  he  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  revise  the  Company’s  voluntary  retirement 
plan,  which  then  had  been  in  effect  for  upwards  of  five  years. 
Revisions  made  under  his  direction  increased  benefits  and 
provided  that  pensions  once  granted  could  not  be  withdrawn 
or  modified.  In  1937  the  voluntary  plan  was  superseded  by 
a  contributory  retirement  plan,  adopted  by  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Coghlan  again  was  chairman.  This  plan,  de¬ 
veloped  after  consultation  with  experts  and  underwritten 
by  two  of  the  best  known  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States,  was  considered  one  of  the  most  liberal  plans  of  its 
time.  Still  further  amendments  to  meet  changing  economic 
conditions  were  recently  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
another  pension  committee,  also  headed  by  Mr.  Coghlan. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Coghlan  has  been 
active  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association,  Pacific  Coast 
Electrical  Association,  and  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  (later  the  Edison  Electric  Institute).  In  1928 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  and  in  1929  a  Director  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association.  When  the  National 
Electric  Light  convention  was  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
1930,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Convention  Com¬ 
mittee,  serving  with  Mr.  Hockenbeamer,  John  B.  Miller, 
President  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  and 
other  leading  executives  of  the  industry. 


CHAPTER  13 


In  “P.  G.  and  E.  of  California” 

MR.  COGHLAN  is  prominently  mentioned  in  “P.  G. 
and  E.  of  California,  The  Centennial  Story  of 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  1852-1952,”  by 
Charles  M.  Coleman,  published  in  1952  by  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  Incorporated. 

On  pages  279-280  this  is  said  of  Mr.  Coghlan: 

“After  the  death  of  John  A.  Britton  (Vice-President  and 
General  Manager),  President  Creed  found  he  needed  some¬ 
one  to  share  his  heavy  executive  burdens.  In  1923  he  ap¬ 
pointed  as  assistant  to  the  president,  John  P.  Coghlan,  then 
serving  as  attorney  and  manager  of  the  claims  department. 
Four  years  later  Coghlan  was  elected  vice-president  and 
assistant  to  the  president  and  later  a  director  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  occupied  the  same  position  (Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent)  under  three  presidents,  and  at  this  writing,  still  at  his 
desk,  he  exerts  an  unobtrusive  but  potent  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Company’s  affairs. 

“Son  of  a  pioneer  hydraulic  miner,  John  P.  Coghlan  was 
born  at  North  Columbia  on  the  San  Juan  Ridge  in  Nevada 
County,  not  far  from  where  John  Martin  and  Eugene  de 
Sabla  built  Rome  Powerhouse,  their  first  venture  in  hydro¬ 
electric  development.  His  first  schooling  was  at  the  little 
schoolhouse  where  a  single  teacher  guided  the  children  of 
the  remote  community  through  the  elementary  grades. 

“When  Coghlan  was  fourteen,  his  father  moved  his 
family  to  San  Francisco  and  the  boy  went  to  work  to  help 
in  their  support.  His  first  job  was  as  a  $4-a-week  copy  boy 
and  messenger  on  the  Evening  Post.  In  the  evenings  he 
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continued  his  education  at  night  school.  From  copy  boy  he 
progressed  to  reporter,  later  covering  state  and  Federal 
courts  for  the  Bulletin  under  Fremont  Older,  its  famous 
editor.  Long  night  hours  were  spent  in  study  of  the  law. 

“Admitted  to  the  bar,  Coghlan  turned  from  journalism  to 
active  practice,  and  in  1904  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
city  attorney  of  San  Francisco.  In  1906  he  joined  P.  G.  and 
E.  as  attorney  in  claims  and  compensation  cases.  During 
this  service,  he  organized  the  Company’s  first  claims  and 
safety  departments,  set  up  a  central  safety  committee,  and 
established  a  system-wide  program  of  accident  prevention. 

“As  assistant  to  the  president,  Coghlan  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  Company’s  publicity  program,  its 
relations  with  the  public,  and  its  promotion  of  employee 
welfare.  A  considerate  and  understanding  executive,  his 
door  is  always  open  to  employees  with  problems  that  need 
solution.  Coghlan  was  largely  responsible  for  establishment 
of  P.  G.  and  E.  Progress  in  1923,  a  plain,  unpretentious 
eight-page  monthly  publication  designed  to  inform  custom¬ 
ers,  stockholders  and  employees  of  the  utility’s  affairs,  its 
development  and  problems.  With  readers  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  Progress  now  has  the  extraordinary  circulation 
of  approximately  1,250,000  copies.” 


CHAPTER  14 


Receiver, 

Northern  Electric  Railway  Company 

ON  October  5,  1914,  Mr.  Coghlan  was  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  Northern  Electric  Railway  Company 
by  Judge  Maurice  T.  Dooling  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  The  Railway  operated  more  than  200  miles 
of  railroad  between  Sacramento  and  Chico  with  branches 
to  Woodland,  Colusa  and  Oroville.  Its  assets  were  estimated 
at  more  than  $20,000,000  and  its  employees  exceeded  500. 

Earnings  were  insufficient  to  meet  bond  interest  and  other 
obligations,  hence  the  receivership. 

In  reporting  Mr.  CoghlaiTs  appointment  as  Receiver,  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  October  5,  1914,  said: 

“Coghlan  is  known  as  an  able  attorney.  He  is  at  present 
in  charge  of  the  Claims  Department  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  He  was  an  Assistant  to  the  City  Attor¬ 
ney  some  years  ago.  .  .  . 

“Attorney  Coghlan  made  a  statement  to  this  effect :  T 
consider  I  am  only  an  officer  of  the  court,  appointed  to 
manage  the  property  for  the  owners,  pending  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  its  affairs.  My  efforts  will  be  to  conserve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  public  in  that  section  served  by  the  railroad.’ 

“The  Receiver  has  appointed  Garret  W.  McEnerney  as 
his  attorney.” 
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The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  October  6,  1914,  made 
this  comment: 

“Six  names  had  been  suggested,  none  of  which  was 
chosen  by  Judge  Dooling.  The  petitioners  had  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  Percy  Morgan,  John  D.  McKee  and 
L.  E.  Hanchett,  while  Rudolph  Spreckels  had  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  William  Denman,  George  Batchelder 
and  himself. 

“Coghlan  is  acknowledged  to  possess  ability  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  will  prove 
an  efficient  receiver.  Although  he  was  not  brought  forward 
by  the  Sloss  Trustees,  they  express  perfect  satisfaction  over 
his  appointment.” 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  October  7,  1914,  published 
an  editorial  on  Mr.  Coghlan’s  appointment.  It  follows : 

“JOHN  P.  COGHLAN,  RECEIVER  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  ELECTRIC. 

“The  appointment  of  John  P.  Coghlan  by  Judge  Dooling 
as  receiver  for  the  Northern  Electric  Company  is  a  guaranty 
that  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  will  be  efficiently  and 
honestly  managed  without  favor  to  any  one  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  persons  concerned. 

“John  P.  Coghlan  is  a  man  of  singular  ability  to  get  re¬ 
sults  without  unnecessary  friction  and  at  the  minimum  of 
cost.  He  displayed  this  ability  when,  as  an  assistant  to  the 
City  Attorney,  some  years  ago,  he  expended  some  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  city  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  made  a 
notable  success  of  the  job.  He  displayed  the  same  ability 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  entire  claims  department  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  reorganized  it  and 
brought  it  to  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency  that,  while  deal¬ 
ing  not  only  justly,  but  liberally,  with  injured  persons,  he 
has  been  able  to  show  a  proportionate  expense  for  damage 
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payments  lower  than  that  of  any  other  large  corporation  of 
similar  character  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

“Besides  being  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character, 
he  possesses  an  unusual  combination  of  shrewdness,  moral 
courage  and  public  spirit.  Investors  and  the  public  affected 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  Northern  Electric  Company  may 
be  sure  that  whatever  intelligence,  painstaking  care  and 
experience  can  do  to  save  the  situation  will  be  done  by 
Mr.  Coghlan.” 

Mr.  Coghlan  did  not  retire  from  the  service  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  but  divided  his  time  between 
the  Claims  Department  of  the  Company  and  the  Receiver¬ 
ship  of  the  Railway  Company. 

Some  six  months  after  the  receivership  was  created,  the 
Oroville  Register  said,  April  12,  1915  : 

“Since  taking  possession  of  the  railway  as  receiver, 
Coghlan  has  put  practically  all  the  earnings  of  the  property 
into  repairs  and  betterments.  He  has  overhauled  something 
like  100  miles  of  track  and  roadbed,  repaired  a  number  of 
bridges  and  trestles  and  put  in  30,000  ties.  He  is  now  re¬ 
placing  electric  rail  connections,  repairing  and  repainting 
the  passenger  equipment,  rebuilding  other  trestles  and  pav¬ 
ing  a  number  of  streets  in  Sacramento  and  other  cities 
through  which  the  railway  passes.  .  .  . 

“It  was  claimed  at  the  time  the  receivership  was  created 
that  $200,000  in  new  money  would  be  needed  to  carry  on 
the  road  but  so  far  Coghlan  has  had  no  money  above  the 
earnings  of  the  property  and  out  of  them  he  reports  he  has 
not  only  been  able  to  operate  the  road  and  make  the  repairs 
referred  to  but  also  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  cash  balance 
of  something  like  $50,000  for  emergencies.” 

Mr.  Coghlan  was  discharged  as  receiver  on  December 
1,  1919.  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  that  date  said  that 
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under  the  receivership  the  railroad  had  increased  its  earn¬ 
ings  by  more  than  $200,000  a  year  and  that  Mr.  Coghlan 
personally  had  managed  the  property  from  his  appointment 
on  October  5,  1914,  “until  July  of  this  year,  when  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  taken  over  under  a  foreclosure  sale  by  a  reorganized 
company  known  as  the  Sacramento  Northern  Railroad.” 

“Coghlan  shows  in  his  report,”  said  the  Bulletin ,  “that 
during  the  time  he  acted  as  receiver  the  properties  have  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired  at  an  expenditure  of 

$500,000. 

“The  report  shows  that  Coghlan  had  handled  and  fully 
accounted  for  more  than  $4,500,000;  that  all  the  bills  in¬ 
curred  during  his  receivership  had  been  paid  and  that  $105,- 
000  on  accounts  before  his  appointment  had  been  liquidated 
and  that  with  all  such  accounts  paid  there  remained  on  hand 
$128,000  in  cash.  .  .  . 

“In  closing  the  affairs  of  the  receivership,  Judge  Dooling 
took  occasion  to  compliment  Coghlan  upon  his  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  the  big  railroad  project.” 


CHAPTER  15 


Tribute  of  a  School  Day  Friend 

A  SCHOOL  DAY  FRIEND  of  Mr.  Coghlan  (George 
H.  Calanan  of  Nevada  City,  California)  writing  in 
the  Grass  Valley  Union  of  July  6,  1949,  had  this  to 
say  of  Mr.  Coghlan’s  career: 

“Of  the  many  visitors  who  attended  our  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  (July  4,  1949)  none  has  shown  a  greater  loyalty 
to  our  county  than  Mr.  John  P.  Coghlan  and  family  of  San 
Francisco.  Hardly  a  year  passes  that  at  some  time  or  other 
he  visits  us  for  a  few  days  or  more.  He  was  born  in  Colum¬ 
bia  Hill  and  attended  school  in  the  old  building  which  still 
serves  the  children.  At  the  close  of  the  hydraulic  mines 
his  family  moved  to  San  Francisco,  father  and  mother  and 
six  children. 

“He  secured  a  job  as  errand  boy  with  the  Post,  a  news¬ 
paper  which  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Call-Bulletin.  He 
was  at  that  time  14  years  of  age.  He  advanced  through  the 
various  stages  of  the  newspaper  business  in  the  editorial 
departments  of  the  Post,  Daily  Report  and  Bulletin  and 
when  he  left  the  Bulletin  he  was  assistant  editor.  During 
this  period  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
With  no  powerful  or  influential  friends  back  of  him  other 
than  the  contacts  he  had  made  in  gathering  and  editing  the 
news,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  City  Attorney  of  San 
Francisco. 

“He  served  two  years  and  when  his  chief,  City  Attorney 
Percy  V.  Long,  was  defeated  for  re-election,  Coghlan  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
as  head  of  its  Claims  Department  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  Company  more  than  40  years;  the  last  26  years 
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as  Assistant  to  the  President  and  for  about  20  years  as  Vice 
President  and  Director. 

“For  a  period  of  time  (1914  to  1919)  under  appointment 
of  the  United  States  Court,  he  served  as  Receiver  for  the 
Northern  Electric  Railway  Company,  which  runs  from  Sac¬ 
ramento  to  Woodland,  Chico,  Oroville  and  Colusa.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  extricating  this  property  from  its  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  When  it  again  became  solvent  and  was  returned  to 
the  stockholders  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  road. 
This  he  declined  and  continued  his  work  with  the  utility 
company. 

“The  experience  of  many  years  together  with  a  rare  abil¬ 
ity  and  sound  judgment  of  this  outstanding  son  of  Nevada 
County  would  create  a  vacuum  in  the  affairs  and  concerns  of 
this  well  managed  company  which  could  not  easily  be  over¬ 
come  should  he  retire. 

“His  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  and  should  be  an  inspiration  to  any  young 
man  who  will  read  this  short  account  of  this  poor  boy  who 
educated  himself,  walked  in  the  sunny  path  of  truth,  right¬ 
eousness  and  honor,  burned  the  midnight  oil  and  by  hard 
work  and  sheer  ability  attained  success.  He  was  handi¬ 
capped  in  this  for  the  mother  early  passed  away  and  the 
father  and  he  reared  the  children  to  adult  age.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  pioneer  family  who  located  at  Dooling’s 
Point  near  Moore’s  Flat  and  gave  it  its  name.  Three  Dool- 
ing  brothers  and  two  Manogue  brothers  mined  adjoining 
claims.  The  Manogues  made  enough  money  to  educate 
themselves  as  priests,  one  became  bishop  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  state  of  Nevada,  built  a  magnificent  church 
at  Virginia  City  and  the  present  cathedral  at  Sacramento. 
The  Doolings  bought  land  in  San  Benito  county,  where 
Mrs.  Coghlan  was  born  Mabel  Kearney,  the  daughter  of  a 
pioneer  editor,  James  A.  Kearney,  whose  mother  was  one 
of  the  Manogue  family. 
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“Maurice  T.  Dooling,  Superior  Court  judge  of  San  Benito 
county,  federal  judge  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  grand 
president  of  the  Native  Sons  and  matchless  orator,  was  born 
in  Moore’s  flat.  Mrs.  Coghlan  is  his  cousin.  The  Coghlans 
have  four  children,  all  married,  three  girls  and  one  boy,  who 
has  almost  adopted  this  section.  A  graduate  of  Stanford 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  the  son  is  now  one  of  the  foremost 
young  lawyers  in  San  Francisco. 

“By  George  H.  Calanan,  Schoolmate.” 


CHAPTER  16 


Membership  in  Bar  Associations 

SOON  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Coghlan  joined 
the  Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  has  held 
membership  in  that  Association  ever  since.  In  his  early 
days  in  the  Association  he  served  on  various  committees  and 
in  1909  was  one  of  a  committee  which  took  the  initial  steps 
to  organize  The  California  Bar  Association,  a  voluntary 
organization  of  lawyers.  He  was  active  in  that  Association 
until  1927,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  The  State  Bar,  created 
by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature.  He  then  joined  The 
State  Bar  and  has  continued  ever  since  as  an  active  member 
although  not  primarily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Coghlan  also  has  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  many  years,  but  has  not  been  active 
therein  except  to  attend  conventions  held  in  San  Francisco. 
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CHAPTER  17 


Activities  in  World  Wars  I  and  II 

IN  the  First  World  War,  Mr.  Coghlan  was  a  member  of 
a  legal  advisory  board  set  up  by  the  San  Francisco  Bar 
Association  to  advise  registrants  of  their  rights  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  He  served  in  the  twelfth  district 
with  offices  in  the  City  Hall. 

He  was  presented  with  a  certificate  of  “Appreciation  of 
valuable  service  rendered  during  the  months  of  December, 
1917,  and  January,  1918,”  by  the  Legal  Advisory  Board  of 
San  Francisco,  of  which  Judge  John  Hunt  was  Chairman. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Coghlan  also  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  War  Savings  Committee  for  San  Francisco.  This 
Committee  undertook  to  and  did  raise  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  the  government  through  the  sale  of  war  savings 
stamps.  San  Francisco’s  quota  was  $10,000,000,  or  $20  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city.  Mr.  A.  F.  Hocken- 
beamer,  who  was  then  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  also  served  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Eustace  Cullinan  was  Director  of  this  activity. 

i  i  i 

IN  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  Mr.  Coghlan 
rendered  considerable  service  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Officer 
Procurement,  suggesting  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
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United  States  Navy,  and  reviewing  the  qualifications  and 
attainments  of  candidates  suggested  by  others. 

For  this  service  he  was  presented  with  a  “Certificate  of 
Appreciation”  by  Vice-Admiral  Louis  Denfeld,  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  “in  grateful  recognition  of  meritorious 
personal  service  during  World  War  II.” 


CHAPTER  18 


Commonwealth  Club, 

Juvenile  Probation  Committee 

MR.  COGHLAN  was  an  early  member  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Club  of  California,  which  he  joined 
March  15,  1909.  The  Club  was  founded  in  1903 
“for  the  study  of  California’s  social,  economic  and  political 
problems.”  It  now  has  a  membership  of  7,000  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  leading  civic  club  in  the  West.  A  recent  bulletin 
of  the  Club  states  that  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft, 
Wilson,  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover,  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  Truman  have  addressed  the  Club.  In  1931  Mr. 
Coghlan  was  chairman  of  the  Club’s  Friday  luncheon  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year. 

i  i  i 

IN  1936,  MR.  COGHLAN  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Probation  Committee  by 
Judge  Frank  H.  Dunne.  He  served  on  this  Commitee  until 
December  31,  1943,  when  he  resigned  because  of  pressure 
of  other  duties.  The  Probation  Committee  supervises  the 
management  of  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home  for  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  generally  formulates  the 
policies  and  practices  followed  in  the  supervision  of  juvenile 
delinquents. 
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CHAPTER  19 


Trustee  of  Mills  College 

IN  1934  Mr.  Coghlan  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Mills  Col¬ 
lege  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1945.  At  the  time 
of  his  election,  the  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Coghlan  served  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  and 
Endowment  Committees,  and  for  a  time  was  Chairman  of 
the  Board’s  Committee  on  Nominations. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Coghlan’s  incumbency  that  Dr.  Aurelia 
Henry  Reinhardt  retired  as  President  of  Mills  and  Dr.  Lynn 
T.  White,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  succeed  her. 

Mr.  Coghlan’s  interest  in  Mills  dated  back  to  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Charles  A.  Lee,  his  first  law  partner,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Mills,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Coghlan  frequently  visited  Mills  with  Mr. 
Lee  and  was  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Mills. 

Two  of  Mr.  Coghlan’s  daughters,  Elizabeth  Ann  and 
Virginia  Lee,  are  “Mills  girls.”  Elizabeth  Ann  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  college  in  1934,  the  year  in  which  her  father 
was  elected  a  Trustee.  Virginia  Lee  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1940. 
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CHAPTER  20 


Bohemian  and  Pacific-Union  Clubs 

ON  June  6,  1907,  Mr.  Coghlan  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco.  He  served 
on  the  Club’s  Membership  Committee  for  two  years. 
In  1947  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Club’s  “Old  Guard,” 
a  distinction  given  to  those  having  forty  years'  membership 
in  the  Club. 

The  Bohemian  Club,  which  was  organized  in  1872,  “is  an 
association  of  gentlemen  connected  professionally  with  Lit¬ 
erature,  Art,  Music  and  the  Drama,  and  also  those  who  by 
reason  of  their  love  or  appreciation  of  these  objects  may  be 
deemed  eligible.” 

Its  membership  numbers  notable  artists,  writers  and  mu¬ 
sicians,  and  many  distinguished  leaders  in  business  and 
political  life.  Its  midsummer  encampment  at  the  Bohemian 
Grove  is  attended  annually  by  men  of  prominence  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Club  for  many  years  and  recently 
became  one  of  the  “Old  Guard.” 

i  i  i 

MR.  COGHLAN  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pacific- 
Union  Club  on  January  18,  1933.  He  served  on  the  Club’s 
Election  Commitee  from  1943  to  1945. 
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The  Pacific-Union  Club  is  a  consolidation  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Union  clubs,  dating  back  to  San  Francisco’s  pioneer 
days.  The  Pacific  Club  was  founded  in  1852  and  the  Union 
Club  in  1854.  In  1891  the  two  clubs  merged  as  The  Pacific- 
Union  Club,  to  become  one  of  the  outstanding  social  clubs 
of  the  country.  The  club  house  at  1000  California  Street  is 
one  of  San  Francisco’s  landmarks. 

Mr.  Coghlan  also  was  a  member  of  the  Sutter  Club, 
Sacramento.  He  joined  that  Club  in  1915,  shortly  after  he 
was  appointed  Receiver  for  the  Northern  Electric  Railway 
Company,  and  continued  his  membership  until  December 
31,  1953,  when  he  resigned. 


CHAPTER  21 


Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 

MR.  COGHLAN  became  a  member  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  about  July  1,  1901,  joining 
Golden  Gate  Parlor  No.  29  in  San  Francisco. 

For  several  years  thereafter  he  was  quite  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  order.  He  was  President  of  Golden  Gate 
Parlor,  twice  was  a  Deputy  Past  Grand  President  and  was  a 
delegate  to  ten  Grand  Parlors  or  State  Conventions  of  the 
order.  In  1908  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on  legisla¬ 
tion  and  in  1912  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Appeals.  He  is 
still  a  member  of  Golden  Gate  Parlor. 

The  order  was  organized  in  the  seventies  to  preserve  the 
history  and  traditions  of  pioneer  days  and  to  provide  the 
benefits  and  social  intercourse  of  a  fraternal  association. 
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CHAPTER  22 


Citizens  Relief  Committee,  1906 

MR.  COGHLAN  was  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Relief 
Committee,  organized  immediately  after  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  1906.  He 
served  on  various  subcommittees,  including  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  of  which  Mr.  Garret  W.  McEnerney  was 
Chairman. 

Mr.  McEnerney,  then  the  leader  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bar,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  drafting  the  principal 
legislation  required  to  re-establish  land  titles  and  to  meet 
other  emergencies  of  those  days.  For  some  weeks  after  the 
earthquake  and  fire,  Mr.  Coghlan  worked  on  legislation 
and  social  problems  connected  with  the  disaster,  dividing 
his  time  between  Mr.  McEnerney’s  office  and  the  temporary 
office  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire,  Mr.  Coghlan  lived 
with  his  father  and  other  members  of  his  family  at  613  Fell 
Street,  between  Buchanan  and  Webster  Streets,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  While  badly  damaged  by  the  earthquake,  the  house 
in  which  they  lived  was  not  destroyed  by  fire  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  vacate  it.  In  this  vicinity  the  fire  was  stopped 
at  or  near  Laguna  Street. 

In  1907  Mr.  Coghlan  purchased  a  house  at  202  Laguna 
Street,  between  Haight  and  Page  Streets.  He  lived  there 
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with  the  family  until  his  marriage  to  Ann  Mabel  Kearney 
April  25,  1911. 

When  the  earthquake  and  fire  occurred,  Mrs.  Coghlan 
(then  Ann  Mabel  Kearney)  was  living  with  her  mother  in 
San  Francisco,  where  she  had  come  to  take  vocal  lessons 
from  Fernando  Michelini,  a  famous  teacher  of  that  day. 
The  house  in  which  they  lived  was  located  in  the  800  block 
on  Ellis  Street,  between  Polk  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
She  and  her  mother  vacated  the  house  the  morning  of  the 
earthquake  and  with  neighbors  moved  to  Jefferson  Square, 
where  they  spent  two  days  and  two  nights.  On  the  third  day, 
Mrs.  Coghlan  and  her  mother  were  able  to  leave  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  train  to  Gilroy  and  thence  to  their  home  in  Hol¬ 
lister.  The  Ellis  Street  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
second  or  third  day  following  the  earthquake. 


CHAPTER  23 


Biography  From  Who’s  Who 

HO’SWHO  (1948-1952)  carries  a  brief  biography 
of  Mr.  Coghlan.  It  follows: 


COGHLAN,  JOHN  P.,  Vice-President,  Assistant 
to  President  and  Director,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  born  Nov.  25,  1876,  North  Columbia, 
Nevada  Co.,  Calif.;  son  of  Daniel  C.  and  Mary  Catherine 
(Deasy)  Coghlan;  educated  in  public  schools  and  private 
tutors;  married  Ann  Mabel  Kearney,  Apr.  25,  1911;  four 
children— Elizabeth  Ann  (Coghlan)  Lawry,  John  Philip, 
Virginia  Lee  (Coghlan)  MacLean  and  Jean  Ellin  (Cogh¬ 
lan)  McChesney. 

Mr.  Coghlan  began  career  as  newspaper  reporter,  1894; 
admitted  to  Bar  in  California,  1898;  appointed  Assistant 
City  Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  1904;  Attorney,  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  1906;  Receiver,  Northern  Electric 
Railway  Co.,  1914-19. 

Assistant  to  President,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  since 
1923;  Vice-President  since  1927;  Director  since  1931.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Vallejo  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.;  Arlington 
Properties  Co.  Ltd.;  Valley  Electrical  Supply  Co.;  San 
Francisco  Remedial  Loan  Association,  Ltd. 

Trustee,  Mills  College,  1934-1945.  Member  of  American 
Bar  Association;  California  State  Bar;  Bar  Association  of 
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San  Francisco;  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association;  Pacific  Coast  Electrical 
Association. 

Clubs:  Pacific-Union  and  Bohemian  of  San  Francisco; 
Sutter  of  Sacramento. 

Residence:  2813  Scott  Street;  Office:  245  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


CHAPTER  24 


Mrs.  Coghlan’s  Musical  Activities; 

San  Francisco  Musical  Club 

MRS.  COGHLAN  attended  the  Sacred  Heart  Con¬ 
vent  in  Hollister  and  studied  under  private  tutors. 
She  early  developed  an  interest  in  vocal  music  and 
was  trained  by  vocal  instructors  in  Hollister  and  in  San 
Francisco.  For  a  time  she  made  weekly  visits  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  study  under  well-known  teachers.  In  1905  and  1906 
she  and  her  mother  lived  temporarily  in  San  Francisco  while 
she  studied  under  Fernando  Michelini.  She  sang  frequently 
in  concerts  and  in  church  choirs  in  Hollister,  San  Jose,  San 
Francisco  and  other  Bay  cities. 

After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Coghlan  continued  her  musical 
training  in  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  her  musical  studies, 
she  attended  two  sessions  of  summer  school  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley,  taking  courses  in  art,  in  history 
and  in  literature. 

On  coming  to  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Coghlan  associated 
herself  with  the  musical  activities  of  the  city.  In  1913,  two 
years  after  her  marriage,  she  joined  the  San  Francisco 
Musical  Club  and  for  many  years  was  very  active  in  this 
organization.  She  frequently  appeared  before  the  Club  in 
solos,  choruses,  operettas,  musical  plays  and  concerts.  Var- 
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ious  offices  were  held  by  her  and  from  1925  to  1927  she  was 
President  of  the  Club. 

During  World  War  I,  as  a  representative  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Musical  Club  and  also  as  a  volunteer,  Mrs.  Coghlan 
frequently  sang  in  entertainments  for  the  Armed  Forces  at 
the  Presidio,  Mare  Island  and  other  war  installations. 

The  San  Francisco  Musical  Club  was  founded  in  1890  as 
the  “Abbey  Cheney  Amateurs,”  for  the  encouragement  of 
student  members  and  the  stimulation  of  musical  culture. 
The  Club  was  a  founder  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Association  and  is  an  annual  contributor  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Symphony  Association. 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Coghlan  was  a  member  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  In  1925,  when  a 
convention  of  the  Federation  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
she  was  chairman  of  the  local  executive  board. 


CHAPTER  25 


Symphony  and  Opera 

MRS.  COGHLAN  joined  the  Musical  Association  of 
San  Francisco  soon  after  its  organization.  This 
Association  maintains  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mrs.  Coghlan’s  membership  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Orchestra  played  in  the  Civic  Auditorium. 
She  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
1937  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  ever  since.  She 
has  been  and  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the  Board.  She  also 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
League. 

i  i  i 

MRS.  COGHLAN  has  been  a  guarantor-member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  Association  since  the  days  when  opera 
performances  were  given  in  the  Civic  Auditorium.  She  was 
present  with  her  husband  at  the  dedication  of  the  War  Me¬ 
morial  Opera  House  on  October  IS,  1932,  when  the  season 
opened  with  Claudia  Muzio  and  Dino  Borgioli  in  “Tosca.” 
She  and  her  husband  have  been  regular  attendants  at  every 
season  since,  with  permanent  seats  for  both  regular  and 
special  performances. 


i  i  i 
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MRS.  COGHLAN  also  has  been  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Guild  since  its  organization  and  a  member 
of  its  Board  of  Directors  since  1950  or  earlier. 

The  aim  of  the  Guild  is  to  develop  and  cultivate  a  wider 
public  interest  in  opera  and  contribute  to  its  support.  Opera 
audiences  for  the  future  are  being  built  through  the  Guild’s 
Student  Performances. 

For  some  years  past  the  Guild  has  given  an  “Opera  Ball” 
in  the  Civic  Auditorium  during  the  opera  season.  Proceeds 
from  the  ball  are  contributed  to  the  production  fund  of  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  Association.  Mrs.  Coghlan  has  been 
prominent  in  this  activity. 


CHAPTER  26 


Century  and  Francisca  Clubs 

MRS.  COGHLAN  joined  the  Century  Club  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1355  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  in  1929, 
and  has  been  very  active  in  its  affairs.  She  often  has 
appeared  before  the  Club  in  concerts,  plays  and  other  pro¬ 
grams.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Musical  and  Program 
Committees  at  various  times  and  in  1938-39  was  Second 
Vice-President. 

The  Club  was  founded  in  1888  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  study  of  literature  and  art;  to  promote  social  intercourse 
among  its  members  and  to  provide  lectures  and  literary 
instruction  and  entertainment  for  members  of  the  Club. 

i  i  i 

MRS.  COGHLAN  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fran¬ 
cisca  Club,  595  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  in  1937.  She 
was  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Club  in  1944-45. 

The  Francisca  Club,  founded  December  20,  1905,  is  one 
of  the  city’s  leading  women’s  clubs.  It  was  “established  in 
the  City  of  San  Francisco,  California,  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
moting  social  intercourse  among  its  members.” 


[  in  ] 


CHAPTER  27 


American  Red  Cross, 
Community  Chest  and  City  Club 


IN  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  Mrs.  Coghlan 
served  in  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  the  Second 
World  War  she  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Alta 
Plaza  Red  Cross  Center,  2622  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco. 
The  other  founders  were:  Mrs.  James  B.  Black,  Mrs.  Col¬ 
bert  Coldwell,  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Miss  Else  Schill¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann. 

Alta  Plaza  Center  operated  throughout  the  war  and  at¬ 
tracted  attention  among  national  as  well  as  local  Red  Cross 
officials.  It  was  particularly  noted  for  services  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  Letterman  and  other  military  hospitals. 

As  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross,  Mrs.  Coghlan  was  an 
usher  at  the  Conference  for  the  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  held  in  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House  in  San 
Francisco  in  1945. 

For  several  years  after  World  War  II,  Mrs.  Coghlan 
served  the  Red  Cross  at  its  General  Headquarters  and  at 
the  Marine  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

i  i  i 
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FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  Mrs.  Coghlan  was 
active  in  the  Community  Chest  of  San  Francisco.  She  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  number  of  drives  in  the  1920s,  serving  as 
lieutenant  and  captain  of  various  groups.  At  one  time  she 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  reviewed  allocations 
to  various  charities  and  welfare  institutions. 

i  i  i 

DURING  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR,  Mrs.  Cogh¬ 
lan  joined  the  National  League  for  Woman’s  Service.  From 
March  1,  1936,  to  March  1,  1939,  she  was  a  vice-president 
of  the  League.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  1952  and  again  in  1953. 

The  National  League  for  Woman’s  Service  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1917.  When  the  first  World  War  broke  out  some 
7000  women  were  mobilized  and  trained  in  war  work.  The 
League  continued  to  carry  on  various  community  activities 
after  the  war  and  in  1926  established  the  Women’s  City 
Club  of  San  Francisco  at  465  Post  Street,  where  it  continues 
its  program  of  service. 

During  World  War  II  it  maintained  a  club  for  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces;  operated  centers  for  evac¬ 
uees  from  the  Pacific  area  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  of  Defense  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  provided 
special  services  in  hospitals  and  camps. 

The  League  now  has  a  membership  in  San  Francisco  of 
approximately  5,000. 


CHAPTER  28 


Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West; 
California  Historical  Society 

WHILE  LIVING  IN  HOLLISTER,  Mrs.  Cogh- 
lan  was  elected  a  member  of  Copa  de  Oro  Parlor 
No.  105  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West.  She  held  various  offices  in  the  Parlor,  was  a  delegate 
to  a  number  of  Grand  Parlor  sessions,  and  was  active  in 
plans  to  preserve  California’s  historical  landmarks. 

In  1910  she  was  grand  organist  of  the  order  and  on  May 
1  of  that  year  participated  in  a  Memorial  Session  of  the 
Grand  Parlor  held  in  San  Francisco. 

i  i  i 

MRS.  COGHLAN  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Historical  Society,  April  13,  1949. 

The  Society,  which  is  associated  with  the  Society  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pioneers,  456  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  organized  in  1886  and  re-organized  in  1922.  Its 
purpose  is  to  collect  Californiana  and  to  record  the  history 
of  the  pioneers  and  the  lineage  of  early  Californians. 


And  so  ends  the  history  of  the  Coghlan-Kearney  families 
as  of  January  15,  1954. 


[US] 
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Addendum 


The  Coghlan  name  is  not  without  distinction. 

The  mother  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  famous  English  com¬ 
poser,  was  Mary  Coghlan  (1811-1882). 

Charles  Francis  Coghlan  (1841-1899)  was  a  distinguished 
Irish  actor;  his  sister  Rose  (1853-1932)  was  equally  promi¬ 
nent  as  an  actress;  both  appeared  on  the  English  and  the 
American  stage. 

Sir  Timothy  Augustus  Coghlan  (1856-1926)  was  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  statesman,  and  Commissioner  of  Commerce  for  New 
South  Wales. 

Sir  Charles  Patrick  John  Coghlan  (1863-1927)  was  a 
South  African  statesman  and  Premier  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Joseph  Bullock  Coghlan  (1844-1908)  was  an  Admiral  in 
the  American  Navy  and  a  Captain  under  Admiral  Dewey 
at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  John  Coghlan  was  a  Catholic  Chaplain 
and  Vicar  General  in  the  British  Army  in  1940. 


